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The Unwedded Mother 


HIS topic, on the discussion of which we have entered in a 
previous article, may not be particularly pleasant, but that 
cannot be regarded as a sufficient motive for not treating it 
fully and from every angle of vision, once it has been admitted 
that there is an adequate and compelling reason for dealing with 
it at all. But the mere existence of the fact makes it necessary for us 
to take cognizance thereof. No one will even attempt to justify that 
convenient policy which ignores facts of an unpleasant nature and 
pretends in childish fashion that they do not exist. We cannot 
escape some réference to the matter; but if there is to be any, it 
may as well be complete, on the general principle that whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing thoroughly. Surely, that would 
apply to a problem that is fraught with so many issues of grave 
moral import, involving social consequences of the greatest moment. 
Exhaustive exposition is especially desirable, since the whole 
matter has frequently been wrapped in an atmosphere of prejudice 
and surrounded with a secrecy of manner that are not conducive 
to right understanding and proper evaluation. Frank discussion 
will always be helpful, no matter what the subject may be. More- 
over, there is ample Scriptural warrant for such frankness and 
candor. The present pharisaical taboo, that puts a ban on the men- 
tion of anything pertaining to sex, is of later origin and not sanc- 
tioned by Christian sentiment. It savors of hypocrisy and has 
done untold harm. To this point we shall revert at some other 
occasion.” 


, 1 That false delicacy which is more intent upon the word than the thing 
signified is severely and roundly condemned by Dr. Henry Ward Beecher, who 
in this case is in complete harmony with common sense and Catholic sentiment. 
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A subject upon which the pen of the novelist has been exercised 
can hardly be looked upon as unfit for treatment by the much more 
austere and less imaginative pen of the moralist and the sociologist, 
In fact, it is not unlikely that the moralist will find it necessary 
to correct some of the false impressions conveyed by the writer of 
romance, and that he may have to add a shadow here and there in 
a picture drawn in colors by far too bright and flattering. It is 
necessary to offset the sentimental treatment of the novelist by the 
sober treatment of the moralist. The latter will more accurately 
focus the picture and enable us to see every detail in the proper 
perspective. At all events, a subject that is enshrined in literature 
and associated with the highest literary genius has by that very fact 
demonstrated its claim to our consideration.’ 


He writes: “Another difficulty exists in the criminal fastidiousness of the 
community upon this subject. This is the counterfeit of delicacy. It resembles 
it less than paste-jewels do the pure jewel. Where delicacy, the atmosphere of 
a pure heart, is lost, or never was had, a substitute is sought; and it is found 
in forms of delicacy, not in its feelings. It is a delicacy of exterior, of etiquette, 
of show, of rules; not of thought, not of imagination, not of the crystal-current 
of the heart. Criminal fastidiousness is the Pharisee’s sepulchre; clean, white, 
beautiful without, full of dead men’s bones within. . . . False modesty always 
judges by the outside; it cares how you speak, more than what. That which 
would outrage in plain words, may be implied furtively, in the sallies of wit 
and fancy, and be admissible. Every day I see this giggling modesty, which 
blushes at language more than at its meaning; which smiles upon base things 
if they will appear in the garb of virtue. That disease of mind to which I 
have frequently alluded in these lectures, which leads it to clothe vice beautifully 
and then admit it, has had a fatal effect also upon literature, giving currency 
to filth by coining it in the mint of beauty”—‘Addresses to Young Men.” 
2“Against the background of history, too prominent to escape the observa- 
tion from which it shrinks, stands a figure, mute, mournful, indescribably sad. 
It is a girl, holding in her arms the blessing and burden of motherhood, but in 
whose face one finds no traces of maternal joy and pride. There is scarcely a 
writer of fiction who has not somewhere introduced this figure in the shifting 
panorama of romance, appealing for pity to a world which never fails to com- 
passionate imaginary woes; now it is Effie Deans in the “Heart of Midlothian”; 
now Fantine, resting by the roadside with Cosette in her arms; or Hester Prynne, 
pressing little Pearl against the scarlet letter, as she listens from the pillory to 
the sermon of Mr. Dimmersdale. (To this we may add Esther Waters, by 
George Moore.) Who is this woman so pitiable, yet so scorned? It is the 
mother of the illegitimate child. By forbidden paths she has attained the grace 
of maternity; but its glory is for her transfigured into a badge of dishonor and 
unutterable shame. It might be thought that a social phenomenon so universal, 
yet so sad, would not be left chiefly to the pen of the novelist or poet; and 
that more frequently some endeavor would be made to fathom cause and seek 
prevention of an evil so nearly affecting human happiness. Perhaps because 
regarded as the unmentionable in social life, illegitimacy has been so lightly 
passed over by serious literature. But a phase of human experience touched 
by the genius of Scott, of Goethe, of Victor Hugo, and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
need not be shuffled out of sight as too repulsive for consideration.”—Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D., “Illegitimacy” (London, Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1892). 
Without at this stage of our inquiry wishing to prejudice the question whether 
the mother and the child should be kept together or not, we cannot help noticing 
that in the above-mentioned novels the mother did keep the child and slaved 
and suffered for it. Whatever practical life may dictate, this much is sure: 
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Social ostracism is a tremendously powerful and effective weapon. 
There is nothing in the entire range of social sanctions that equals 
its withering and absolutely blasting effects. It smites with the 
infallible destructiveness of lightning. Nobody is able to withstand 
its blighting action. Accordingly, as a means of ensuring socially 
approved conduct and of punishing socially reprehensible behavior 
it is unsurpassed. When its crushing weight descends upon any- 
body, there is not the slightest possibility of escape. It pursues the 
offender with relentless insistency and with the fatality of ele- 
mental action.* It can readily be extended to such transgressions 
as cannot be reached by the processes of law and the other agencies 
of social control. If properly used, it could be made a potent instru- 
ment for good and an almost irresistible lever for the improvement 
of public morality. It is especially employed, and that with telling 
results, by woman. In fact, we may say that it is a distinctively 
feminine weapon and, unfortunately, mostly wielded by woman q 
against the members of her own sex.* 




























that the mother who abandons her child in order to escape personal disgrace 
is not of heroic proportions and does not measure up to the requirements of a 
tragic figure. 
8“Another form of control by sanctions remains to be considered, and it is 
probably the most powerful as well as the most original of all; namely, control 
by the sanctions of public sentiment. This is one of the instinctive elements 
in natural social order. . . . Public sentiment is largely an expression of 
emotional likes and dislikes, rather than of rational judgments. (This may | 
account for its extravagancies and its one-sidedness.) . . . And the power ‘ 
of public sentiment is stupendous. Even the law depends for its efficiency upon q 
the force of public sentiment. . . . Yet, it is not a perfect agency of control 
because it is sometimes foolish and never altogether wise.”—Edward Cary if 
Hayes, Ph.D., “Introduction to the Study of Sociology’ (New York, D. Apple- i 
ton and Company, 1915). i 
Hh 
1 


*“But if it be conceded (by a breezier estimate of men) that they do mostly q 
desire marriage to remain free from government, it does not follow that they ‘ 
desire it to remain free from everything. If man does not control the marriage 4 
market by law, is it not controlled at all? Surely the answer is broadly that i 
man does not control the marriage market by law, but that woman does control ul 
it by sympathy and prejudice. There was until lately a law forbidding a man 4 
to marry his deceased wife’s sister; yet the thing happened constantly. There 
was no law forbidding a man to marry his deceased wife’s scullery-maid; yet 
it did not happen nearly so often. It did not happen because the marriage 
market is managed in the spirit and by the authority of women; and women j 
are generally conservative where classes are concerned. It is the same with 
that system of exclusiveness by which ladies have so often contrived to prevent 
the marriages that they did not want and even sometimes to procure those that | 
they did. There is no need of the broad arrow and the fleur-de-lis, the turnkey’s i 
chains or the hangman’s halter. You need not strangle a man if you can ; 
silence him. The branded shoulder is less effective and final than the cold 
shoulder; and you need not trouble to lock a man in when you can lock him 
out."—Gilbert K. Chesterton, “What’s Wrong with the World?” 
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In the case of the unmarried mother, it has been put to almost 
cruel and inhuman use. Hardly any violation of the law has been 
so ruthlessly visited by social condemnation and searing scorn as 
this offense. The mother without the wedding ring has been con- 
sistently haunted by the nemesis of social ostracism, which extends 
also to the unfortunate child branded with the stigma of illegiti- 
mate birth. Surely, in this implacable persecution of an ugly trans- 
gression the bounds of Christian moderation have been frequently 
outstepped and charity has often been seriously violated. For such 
an uncompromising attitude towards an offender the Gospel has no 
justification. Not all doors are to be closed against the transgressor. 
A door through which he may return to social rehabilitation must 
be left open.° 


it cannot be denied that the unyielding use of social ostracism 
against unhallowed motherhood has proved effective and that it 
has admirably succeeded in keeping down the illegitimate birth- 
rate. This becomes evident from the observation that whenever the 
public attitude towards illegitimacy grows lax and indifferent, the 
number of illegitimate births quickly increases.° The movement 
of modern times, consequently, to free the unmarried mother from 
all blame and to give her full recognition, is ill-advised and cannot 


but have disastrous consequences. But there is a middle way 


between making her an outcast and conferring on her the honor 
that belongs only to lawful and sanctified motherhood. Perhaps, 
instinctively, women have felt that their severe condemnation of 


5“Tt will be necessary, before coming to deal with the methods adopted by 
those who work for the rescue of the fallen, to say something about the general 
attitude towards erring women. It can safely be asserted that no sin, not an 
offense against the law of the land, is so severely punished as the lapse from 
purity on the part of a woman. Certainly the inequality between the sexes in 
this matter is still more marked. The son of the house seduces the governess 
or one of the maids; if the offense is discovered the woman is usually dismissed 
without a character, while the young man remains a respectable member of 
society. . . . It would seem that, before women can be expected to recover 
from such a lapse in conduct, the man must be made to take his share of the 
blame; but apparently that is not the accepted view even of religious people, 
who would hesitate to deal with a fellow creature with such severity in any 
other matter."—W. F. Brown, “The Church and Prostitution,” in The Dublin 
Review, March, 1922). 


6 “Certainly, one of the strongest deterrents from wrongdoing is the con- 
demnation of public sentiment. In whatever community or country the birth 
of an illegitimate child is lightly regarded as a mishap by no means of infre- 
quent occurrence among neighbors and relatives, there the annual rate of ille- 
gitimacy will be greater than where such a birth inflicts upon the mother a 
stigma of disgrace.”—“The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform’ (New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1908). 
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unsanctioned motherhood is nothing more than necessary self- 
protection against the many attacks that human passion will make 
on feminine chastity. 

Unfortunately, however, the case of the unwedded mother is the 
only instance in which social ostracism has been employed on an 
extensive scale, whereas there are other offenses in regard to which 
it could be used to great advantage. Chiefly, it could and should 
be used to curb male profligacy. But stranze to say, woman herself 
has always been extremely indulgent and tolerant towards indiscre- 
tions on the part of the masculine sex. She has, therefore, aided 
in establishing the double standard that is widely accepted in our 
days. This double standard, which is an unfairness to woman, is 
no advantage to man, because it weakens his moral resistance and 
contributes towards his corruption. In fact, it corrupts man more 
than woman. The evil cannot be remedied if the standards for 
feminine chastity are lowered, but only if those for masculine purity 
are raised. Lack of chastity and continence in man must be viewed 
with the same horror and unfaltering condemnation with which it 
is looked upon in woman. A one-sided ostracism does not uplift, 
but crushes. With a keen sense of justice, Mr. W. F. Brown says: 
“The woman’s sin must not be remembered and brought up against | 
her, however long ago her lapse may have occurred, while the sin h 
of the man is quickly forgotten, or at most treated as an amiable : 
weakness. . . . It is for Catholics to lead the way, to appor- i 
tion the blame fairly between the two sexes, that they may put 
restraint upon themselves and abstain from sinful pleasures which 
are obtained by the shame and ruin of women.”* Under the rule 
of the double standard both sexes suffer: woman becomes the prey 
and quarry pursued as a pastime, and man is deprived of one of the 






















most effective aids against his lower instincts. 








A New ATTITUDE 





Some modern reformers have a way of referring to the tradi- 
tional form of marriage as a convention which has outlived its use- 
fulness and ought to yield to a freer and more liberal form. They 
overlook the vital and momentous fact that socially sanctioned 








™ The Dublin Review, l. c. 
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marriage is not a mere form, but that it has grown out of the need 
of mankind for self-protection against the instability of human 
passion. It is in harmony with the most fundamental exigencies 
of human nature and human society. Experience has com- 
pelled humanity to throw around the union of the sexes a 
solemnity that withdraws it from all individual arbitrariness and 
lifts it to the level of an important social fact. To abolish the forms 
that have been established to shield sexual relations from the whims 
and erratic impulses of fleeting passion would make mankind a prey 
and victim to the most deplorable disorders. These reformers, 
though they boast of their practical knowledge of human nature, 
in reality have no insight at all into the sinister forces that lie latent 
in the human breast. 


The Church also has a long experience with human nature; she 
has found that man needs forms and conventions to protect him 
against himself. Forms, such as vows, promises, pledges, conven- 
tions, are helps. They ensure the freedom of man by emancipating 
him from the insistent demands of his lower self. They substitute 
deliberate choice and conscious decision for impulsive action and 
instinctive conduct. The moderns, by rejecting discipline through 
established forms and social conventions, hand man over to the 
worst conceivable slavery, instead of liberating him, as they fool- 
ishly claim.® 


8 “First of all, we may ask: What is freedom, and what sort of freedom is 
desired? How is true, personal freedom attained and maintained? If free- 
dom for caprice and passion, for desire and lust is meant, then indeed rigid 
form is enemy to the death of freedom. If the meaning is freedom for the 
moral and spiritual man and for his need of complete control over the varying 
allurements of the senses and over his physical conditions, then rigid form is 
the true bulwark of freedom, the sole guarantee for and the surest means of 
attaining true personal life. For the retention of the rigid ceremonial form, 
with all its definite and regulated responsibilities, helps man to the fullest self- 
consciousness in this momentous sphere, enables him to bring his inmost 
individuality into play, and places him beyond the reach of attack by transient 
allurements and merely sensuous impulses. . . . Similarly, in the realm of 
sex, to be bound to the rigid form of marriage is of essential importance for 
our realization of true freedom of action. If it rested with our individual 
decision to contract unions outside this permanent life-compact, or to dissolve 
this compact at will, all too soon we should fall a prey to changing erotic 
attacks and passions, the more fatal to our mental balance the more they arose 
from quite impersonal sexual impulses and sensuous stimuli. In the face of 
these facts, rigid form represents, as it were, the firm and lasting ego. 6 a 
In the realm of sex, momentary impulses and passions chiefly tend to rob us of 
insight and perspective and to isolate us both from our best and most personal 
self and from the general order of life."—Dr. F. W. Foerster, “Marriage and 
the Sex-Problem.” Translated by Meyrick Booth, B.Sc., Ph.D. (New York, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company). Form and convention in this case stand for 
that which is best, most elevated and unselfish in man; they stand for the per- 
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Recently a judge has joined his voice to this chorus of would- 
be reformers and advocated a change in the attitude towards ille- 
gitimacy. Such a fact is very significant. It indicates the trend 
of the times. The clergy cannot remain indifferent to this disin- 
tegration of moral consciousness that is taking place all around us; 
for it is bound to have a deleterious effect on the moral ideas of 
Catholics. It is on that account that the matter is discussed in 


these pages.” 


manent consequences that result from sexual union and for the interests of 
society ; freedom in this matter is allied to that which is worst in man; it disre- 
gards the consequences and is indifferent to the social weal. Only the greatest 
moral shortsightedness can overlook this important fact. 


® Current Opinion, March, 1923, gives an interview with Judge Lindsey. It 
says: “Judge Lindsey went on to advocate respect for people who love each 
other, although unmarried, the right of the child to be born, and the recognition 
of the child of the unmarried mother.” The article goes on to say: “Mrs. 
Almon Hensley’s views are in harmony with Judge Lindsey’s sentiments, and 
embody a definite program. She thinks, as he does, that there is no reason 
why an unmarried mother should be ostracized, and she predicts, within fifty 
years, a marriage contract as easily entered into and as readily dissolved as the 
ordinary business agreement.” Woe to humanity if her prophesy should come 
true! Similar views have been advocated by Ellen Key and others. Of this 
group of radicals the above quoted Dr. Foerster says: “A further governing 
factor in the new morality is an uncontrolled blind sympathy. This is another 
indication of the one-sided predominance of the subjective element. In order 
to remedy the social misery of the unmarried mother and her children, it is 
demanded that all distinction between the married and the unmarried mother 
should be obliterated. All motherhood is to be recognized as sacred. Mascu- 
line writers, such as Forel, have also come forward in support of this claim. 
Forel even goes so far as to describe the distinction between legitimate and 
illegitimate motherhood as immoral.—L. c. 

The matter has recently received an undue prominence through the astound- 
ing action of France in erecting a monument to its unwed mothers. This is, 
indeed, a radical departure from its former attitude, which made the lot of 
the illegitimate child extremely hard by the existence of article 340 of the 
civil code containing the well-known clause: “La recherche de la paternité est 
interdite.” It is easy to understand that this public recognition will have a 
tremendous effect upon public opinion and sentiment. Even one of our daily 
newspapers remarks: “The pathos of the figure that stands with burdened arms 
before the granite shaft will not be debated, but the expediency of the tribute, 
profoundly sympathetic, as it is admitted to be, will excite discussion the 
world over.” The thing has happened under abnormal conditions. It was 
brought about by the great number of illegitimate children as a result of the 
war. Legislation is now pending to legitimize all war babies and to assure the 
social status and material welfare of their mothers. Proper care for these 
unfortunates is quite praiseworthy and fully in accord with Christian charity; 
but glorification of unlawful motherhood is another thing. The sculptor 
expresses his idea of the meaning of the statue in these words: “The statue is 
intended to glorify the unmarried mother—as a mother—and is dedicated to 
the idea that, as such, she is as greatly entitled to the respect and homage of 
mankind as the mother whose babies have been born under the sanction of the 
social law.” This is tantamount to effacing all difference between the physical 
and the ethical, which in man cannot be separated without reducing him to 
the level of the brute. 

The result of such a cult of the merely physiological side of maternity, dis- 
sociated from all moral aspects, is utter confusion of ethical ideas. Towards 
that confusion we are fast drifting. Of France a correspondent of one of our 
great metropolitan journals says: “The unwed mother of the war is regarded 
in France not as a guilty person or a social outcast, but as a bereaved and 
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Inasmuch as this movement is prompted by a desire to alleviate 
the truly sad lot of the unmarried mother and the child born out 
of wedlock, it deserves sympathy and attention. But sympathy 
must not be blind. It must not lead us to upset the whole moral 
order in our laudable efforts to smooth the path for the prodigal’s 
return. Wrong must remain wrong. If we break down the moral 
dams, more will be made to suffer than will be benefited. The moral 
order we must leave intact, though we may be inclined to make 
social rehabilitation more easy for the transgressor. Under a 
regime of laxity, as is proposed by these reformers, the unmarried 
mother, whom it is intended to benefit, would be the greatest 
sufferer.”° 


That the refusal of society to put the unmarried and the married 
mother in the same category really constitutes a protection for 
woman herself is lucidly and convincingly set forth by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gnauck-Kuehne, whom we will quote at some length. 
“The placing of the unattached mother,” she writes, “on the same 
plane as the married, lowers the institution of marriage, lessens its 
significance, and makes it appear superfluous. And the lifelong 
monogamous marriage, the greatest achievement of human civiliza- 
tion, is an institution for the protection of the woman, not of the 
man. It is not the man who is physically burdened through the 
natural duty of marriage; not on the male organism are the penalties 
of propagation laid, but on the female. To injure the institution 
organized by State and Church for the protection of motherhood 
is therefore tantamount to destroying the roof which has hitherto 
sheltered the wife. 

“The much maligned Middle Ages established magnificent places 
of refuge, but at the same time held high the monogamous ideal, 


unhappy widow worthy of the utmost sympathy and consideration—a woman 
who perhaps deliberately made a supreme sacrifice for the man she loved (and 
who perhaps was going back to the front to die), with a full knowledge in 
her heart of what results such sacrifice would entail.” A similar confusion of 
moral ideas exists in other countries. The war has played havoc with the ethi- 
cal notions of the world. It has brought about a deplorable state of moral 
obtuseness and produced a widespread indelicacy of feeling and a coarseness and 
callousness of sentiment, which are particularly evident in the realm of sex. 
Under such circumstances it becomes imperative to assert the old moral ideas 
and to reéstablish the landmarks that have been removed. 

10 Rightly Auguste Comte has said: “Our hearts are so fickle that society 
for better still, religion] has to intervene in order to keep in check all the 
vacillation and caprice which would otherwise cause human existence to degen- 
erate into a series of aimless and unworthy experiments.” 
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and punished disregard of the law of the Church and State with 
deprivation of civil rights. 

“Whether a woman becomes a mother in the married state or 
outside its sheltering wall is not a matter of indifference. Then we 
must distinguish between married and unmarried mothers! Let us 
be ready with warmhearted help for the unmarried mother and her 
children, let us found places of refuge for them, but let us also 
be merciful to our sex as a whole, and not try, in our fatal blindness, 
to undermine the walls which civilization has raised, slowly and 
with unutterable toil, for the protection of womanhood.” 

Woman has nothing to gain from a relaxation of the bonds of 
morality. To realize this we need only recall the deplorable con- 
dition of degradation to which she fell in the days of paganism. 
It was then that sexual freedom prevailed, and it certainly did not 
make for the elevation of womanhood. But the modern reformers 
seem to be totally ignorant of the past, and oblivious of its lessons. 
It would be well for them if they delved into the chronicles of 
human experience and benefited by the errors of former times. 


With great point Miss Agnes Repplier writes: “A moderate knowl- 
edge of history—which, though discouraging, is also enlightening 
—might prove serviceable to all the enthusiasts who are engaged in 
making over the world. Many of them (in this country at least) 


11 Die Deutsche Frau (Berlin, 1904). 

Anent the same subject Dr. Foerster writes: “It is truly astonishing that 
women, who depend to such an extraordinary degree on a permanent bond, 
whose pedagogic work stands in such need of man’s supplementary aid, and whose 
whole happiness in life depends on the education of the masculine sex-impulse 
by means of fixed regulations, should to-day be in the forefront of those who 
propagate lax and naturalistic views, and talk of the glorious independence of 
free love. This can only be explained on the ground that the old sanctities of 
marriage still exercise such a profound effect that these women can form no 
clear mental picture of the state of affairs that would come about, if individual 
caprice really became supreme in sexual matters. . . . In Michelangelo’s 
pictures on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel we find a deeply significant repre- 
sentation of the creation of the woman out of the man’s rib. Immediately after 
the creation she raises her hands in prayer to God, as if she were fundamentally 
conscious that she is lost, if the relations of the sexes are left to mere nature 
and are not placed under the protection of the Holy Spirit.”—L. c. Appropri- 
ately, Chesterton can also be quoted in this connection: “Only by the hypocritical 
ignorance of a huge fact can anyone contrive to talk of free love; as if love 
were an episode like lighting a cigarette, or whistling a tune. Suppose when- 
ever a man lit a cigarette, a towering genie arose from the rings of smoke and 
followed him everywhere as a huge slave. Suppose whenever a man whistled 
a tune he drew an angel down and had to walk with a seraph on a string. 
These catastrophic images are but faint parallels to the earthquake consequences 
that Nature has attached to sex; and it is perfectly plain at the beginning that a 
man cannot be a free lover; he is either a traitor or a tied man.”—L. c. 
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talk and write as if nothing in particular had happened between 
the Deluge and the Civil War.” 

Against all modern attempts to lighten the lot of the unmarried 
mother by obliterating the essential difference between wedded and 
unwedded motherhood we must sternly and firmly set our face. 
Such ill-advised attempts spring from unreasoning sympathy, sur- 
render woman to the lust of unscrupulous men and to her own 
frailty, and cheapen motherhood. In the interests of woman and 
society they must be repudiated. 

Cuartes Bruens, D.1. 


12 “Counter-Currents” (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co.). 





HISTORY’S GREATEST LABOR LEADER 
By JosepH Huss tern, S.J., Ph.D. 


There is apparently little difference between the opinion enter- 
tained of Moses by the modern rationalistic school of social his- 
torians and the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Whatever the final and 
wiser conclusion of this monarch was, who for good reasons is 
taken to have been Mineptah I,* his view of Moses and Aaron, at 
their initial interview with him, appears to have been that they were 
labor leaders using religion as a cloak for their revolutionary 
schemes. They were stirring up industrial unrest among the 600,000 
Hebrew workers whom he was keeping at their unending tasks 
seven days a week, and as many hours a day as their feet would 
carry them. If these men had time to trouble him about religion 
it showed that more work was needed to keep them busy. He 
would see to it, and he did. That was the Egyptian method of 
dealing with the complaints of their Hebrew serfs. 

The story of Moses preceding the period of his parleys with 
Mineptah is sufficiently familiar. The “goodly child” found in a 
basket of bullrushes among the river sedge by the daughter of the 
then reigning Pharaoh was by her committed to the care of its own 
mother, supposed to be a casual Hebrew nurse. So he was reared 
in the religion and tradition of the people of God. To this training 
was added in later years the lore and culture of the Egyptians. 

The decisive act in the life of Moses, when he had attained to 
full manhood, was the slaying of an Egyptian taskmaster, as it 
would seem, who had beaten a Hebrew laborer. It appears to have 
happened almost at the first sight of the pitiless industrial bondage 
in which Rameses II continued to hold his forced Hebrew workers. 
To them, for centuries a shepherd race, this labor may well have 
been doubly odious because of their memories of the green fields 

1 This name is variously written Minephthas, Meneptah, Merenpthah, Meneph- 
tah. He is said to have been the thirteenth son of Rameses II. He began his 
reign at about 1225 8. c., at a very advanced age, and was equally ambitious and 
unconscionable, as we know from the fact that it was his custom to place his 
name upon the monuments of former kings, to claim them for his own. 
Rameses II had set him an example in this Egyptian method of plagiarism 
which was common enough among the Pharaohs. Mineptah had no scruples 
to usurp the monuments of his own father, while his inartistic cartouches 


disfigure the admirable works of an earlier period. See America, February 10, 
1923, “Tutankhamon and the Israelites.” 
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and star-lit hills where they or their fathers had loved in days gone 
by to pasture the flocks. Torn from their homes and their loved 
occupations, nothing now remained to them but the bitter tasks in 
clay and brick and all the drudgery exacted beneath the rod of 
Egyptian masters. 

Social writers interpret the act of Moses according to their own 
mentality, which they regardlessly inject into the motives of the 
Hebrew leader. They applaud his deed or condemn it as an illus- 
tration of the principles of direct action, as an attempt to achieve 
the liberation of the proletariat through methods of industrial vio- 
lence. Thus we are told that such theories had evidently swayed 
his mind in his eager and hot-headed youth, but that experience 
soon taught him the inexpediency of these measures. It is precisely 
the same reason for which a national convention of Socialists in 
the United States rejected by a two-thirds vote the practice of vio- 
lence as a solution of the industrial problem. It was on this subject, 
too, that Socialists broke into bitterly antagonistic factions. 

Needless to say, industrial theories had hardly disturbed the mind 
of the young and elegantly bred Moses at the court of Rameses. 
The Scripture seems to imply that it was only at a later period that 
he realized the suffering of his brethren, when probably he paid his 
first visit to the Pithom of Rameses, still, we presume, under con- 
struction by them. The motive for his deed, at all events, is clearly 
given in the words of St. Stephen, spoken before his martyrdom, as 
we find them preserved for us in the Acts of the Apostles: 


And Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; and 
he was mighty in his words and in his deeds. And when he was full 
forty years old, it came into his heart to visit his brethren, the children 
of Israel. And when he had seen one of them suffer wrong, he defended 
him; and striking the Egyptian he avenged him who suffered the injury. 
And he thought that his brethren understood that God by his hand 
would save them; but they understood it not.? 


The time for God’s glorious intervention that was to confound the 
idols of Egypt and their worshipers had not yet arrived. In the 
meantime, knowledge of the deed had reached the ears of Rameses, 
and Moses fled for his life into the Sinaitic Peninsula. Forty more 
years were to pass during which the Almighty prepared his heart, 


2 Acts vii. 22-25. 
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while he shepherded the flocks of Raguel, whose daughter, Sephora, 
he had taken to wife. 

At the close of this period Rameses II died, after his long reign 
of selfish ambition, leaving the land filled with crude and colossal 
memorials of his tyrannical reign. But Mineptah I, his successor, 
gave no respite to the Israelitic workers. For the Scripture tells us: 


Now after a long time the king of Egypt died: and the children of 
Israel, groaning, cried out because of the works: and their cry went up 
to God from the works. And he heard their groanings, and remembered 
the covenant which he had made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
And the Lord looked upon the children of Israel and he knew them. 

The hour of their delivery was at hand, but it was not to be the 
result of a proletarian revolution, as social historians have come 
to represent this event. It was wrought purely by the power of 
God using Moses as His instrument. So in later years the Almighty 
Himself reminded His people when He bade them have considera- 
tion of their own servants and those subject to them, that they might 
not exercise the same tyranny as the Egyptian Pharaoh: ‘Remem- 
ber that thou also didst serve in Egypt, and the Lord thy God 
brought thee out from thence with a strong hand, and a stretched 
out arm. Therefore hath he commanded thee that thou shouldst 
observe the Sabbath day.’’* Not even the very beasts were to be 
treated by the Israelites as the Egyptians had treated them. 

“I have seen the affliction of my people in Egypt, and I have 
heard their cry because of the rigour of them that are over the 
works,”’® were the words spoken to Moses out of the burning bush. 
There God gave to him the commission to stand before Pharaoh 
and to bring forth the children of Israel out of bondage. The impos- 
sibility of accomplishing this by mere human means was evident to 
Moses. 

We have no instance of a successful revolution accomplished by 
slaves. Their repeated insurrections in ancient history all ended in 
failure and were punished with the most terrible cruelties. The 
same fate would without a doubt have awaited the Israelites at the 
hands of Mineptah. There was but one way in which their libera- 
tion could be accomplished, and that was as God now promised it: 


3 Exod. ii. 23-25. 
# Deut. v. 15. 
5 Exod. iii. 7. 
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“T will stretch forth my hand, and will strike Egypt with all my 
wonders.” 

How hopeless the task would be for him if left to his own re- 
sources Moses soon perceived when he made his first appeal to Pha- 
raoh. In the name of the Lord God of Israel he implored the king 
to allow his Hebrew laborers to go free from work for just three 
days that they might worship their God in the desert. “I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go,” was Pharaoh’s curt reply. 
“Why do you, Moses and Aaron, draw off the people from their 
works? Get you gone to your burdens.” 

Moses and Aaron, therefore, were to him precisely what modern 
social historians claimed they were, merely foreign labor agitators, 
seeking to stir up an industrial revolution. To make them unpop- 
ular with their own people he had recourse to the highly successful 
method of imposing new burdens upon his Hebrew laborers. “You 
are idle,’ he said to those who pleaded that they were being beaten 
with whips for not being able to accomplish the impossible task of 
gathering the straw as well as delivering the accustomed number 
of bricks. “You are idle, and therefore you say: Let us go and 
sacrifice to the Lord.’’® 

Meeting with no pity from Pharaoh, groaning beneath heavier 
burdens and added stripes, they turned in their bitterness of soul 
upon Moses and Aaron, accusing them of having brought all this 
new misery on the people. Pharaoh was forgotten as the source 
of all these evils and the whole blame laid upon the leaders who had 
so fearlessly espoused their cause. Nor were words minced by 
them: “Because you have made our savour to stink before Pharaoh 
and his servants, and you have given him a sword to kill us.” 
Pharaoh and his counsellors indeed could lean back complacently on 
their luxurious gilded couches and smile at the success of their 
methods and the complete discomfiture of the two noxious labor 
leaders who had dared to ask a three days’ release from work for 
the people that they might retire into the desert to worship the Lord. 
Who knows what might have followed after that? At all events, 
Pharaoh was well rid of them, for he was sure that they would 


6 Exod. iii. 20. 
7 Exod. v. 2-4. 
8 Exod. v. 17. 
® Exod. v. 21. 
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never trouble him again. The workers themselves would see to 
that. But, like so many of our social writers, he had reckoned 
without almighty God. 

“Now thou shalt see what I will do to Pharaoh: for by a mighty 
hand shall he let them go,” was the consolation that God gave to 
Moses. “Therefore say to the children of Israel: I am the Lord 
who will bring you out from the work-prison of the Egyptians, 
and will deliver you from bondage: and redeem you with a high 
arm and great judgment.’”?° 

At the advanced age of eighty years, without confidence in himself, 
trusting in the divine promise alone, Moses was again to face Pha- 
raoh, not once only, but many times. The power of God was now 
visibly put forth. The series of miraculous plagues that rapidly 
followed each other is of course explained away by rationalist writers 
as of purely natural origin. The manner in which the plagues came 
and disappeared at the word of Moses, the discrimination between 
the Jews and the Egyptians in the same events which, if natural, 
must have affected all alike, are sufficient proof of the miraculous 
nature of the plagues that served to confound the worship of the 
false gods of the Egyptians, as well as to force by God’s power the 
liberation of the Hebrew workers. 

Plagues are historically known to have frequently visited the 
Egyptians at this period. From this it does not follow that the 
events recounted in the Scripture were purely natural in their origin, 
but we behold God using at His own will and in His own time 
some of these same scourges as a sign of His visible interposition 
in favor of the children of Israel, and doing so in a manner that 
made plain beyond doubt His special intervention and His partic- 
ular purpose. Catholics can find no difficulty in the Mosaic miracles, 
nor can there be difficulty in the mind of any man who believes in 
the Bible and in God. 

Moses indeed was a divinely commissioned leader of that mighty 
labor force of 600,000 workers whom he safely brought amid signs 
and wonders out of “the work-prison of the Egyptians.” He may 
with right be spoken of, therefore, as the greatest labor leader in 
the world’s industrial annals. But his power was of God alone, 
the sole Deliverer of the oppressed Hebrew serfs, among whom a 


10 Exod. vi. 6. 
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proletarian revolution, led by a mere labor agitator, would in the 
natural course of events have been an unthinkable and impossible 
thing. Their own mentality, as revealed in the sacred narrative, 
and the first futile attempt of Moses before Pharaoh, which plunged 
them into still more abject servility and servitude, make this plain. 
The merit of Moses consisted entirely in his courageous fidelity to 
the will of God. In this also must ever consist the merit of every 
true labor leader in a just industrial cause. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. Scaumacuer, D.D. 


The Historical Value of Genesis, Chapter IT. 


(Continued ) 


For criticism, even in its conservative branches, the question 
concerning the origin of the Biblical narrative of the “tree of life” 
and the “tree of knowledge’”’ is definitely settled: It is an almost 
unanimously accepted axiom that the narrative is of mythological 
origin, and by the account of Genesis, Chapter II, elevated to a 
higher religious atmosphere. What excites still further the curiosity 
of critics is only the exact determination of the terminus a quo and 
the terminus ad quem of this elevation and purification of the primi- 
tive myth, in other words, the inferior significance of the mytho- 
logical account and the higher meaning of the Biblical report, which 
transformed and modified the crude prehistoric material. 


As to the terminus a quo, critics admit the extreme difficulty, or 
impossibility, to reach a firm conclusion. This is due to the nature 
of the non-Biblical parallels of the Biblical story, as well as to the 
condition of the text in Genesis itself as critics construe it. The 
non-Biblical parallels are so vague and obscure that they admit only 
uncertain conjecturing, whereas the Biblical text, according to criti- 
cism, by the amalgamation of two recensions of the story, causes 
confusion. As Skinner’ states: ‘The question is immensely com- 
plicated by the existence of two recensions. . . . In the main 
recension we have the tree of knowledge, of which man eats to his 
hurt, but no hint of a tree of life. In the secondary recension there 
is a tree of life (of which man does not eat), and apparently the 
tree of knowledge of which he had eaten. . . . Again, the 
statement that the knowledge of good and evil really amounts to 
the equality with God, is found only in the second recension; in 
other words, it is doubtful if the actual effect of eating the fruit 
was not a cruel disappointment of the hope held out by the serpent.” 
This intertwining of sources makes a retrospective conclusion and 
analysis of the alleged mythological background well-nigh impos- 


1“A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis,” 1910, p. 94. 
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sible. At any rate this part of the question is of secondary 
importance and may rest in obscurity. Of vital importance is only 
the religious meaning and purpose of the Biblical account itself. . 


Tuer Reticious MEANING OF THE “TREE OF KNOWLEDGE” AND 
THE “TREE OF LIFE” 


Here also critics are at odds. The chief difficulty is caused by 
the mysterious “tree of knowledge,” of which the first man was 
forbidden to eat under penalty of death. That the story cannot be 
explained literally is taken for granted. “The religion of revela- 
tion has fashioned the immortal allegory before us.”? But in 
analyzing this allegory they disagree widely. 





THE “TREE OF KNOWLEDGE” A REFERENCE TO HUMAN 
CIVILIZATION ? 


Wellhausen® considers the “tree of knowledge” as a reference to 
man’s understanding of the secrets of nature, which is the prin- 
ciple of human civilization, and which God intended to withhold 
from man. This “knowledge,” after the Fall, manifests itself in 
the making of clothes (Gen. iii. 21), the building of cities (Gen. 
iv. 17) and the tower (Gen. xi. 1, f.). 

He imagines his theory confirmed by the assumption that a con- 
demnation of human civilization is noticeable throughout the 
Jahwistic parts of the first eleven chapters of Genesis. In this 
alleged condemnation he sees an indication that the author of these 
parts attributed the knowledge of civilization to the Fall of man. 
Besides, this seems to be such kind of knowledge as to make man 
equal to God, and therefore God intended to withhold it from man. 

Skinner* remarks to this theory: ‘Wellhausen’s seems to me 
the only view that does justice to the thought of iii. 22 (‘And he 
said: Behold Adam is become as one of us, knowing good and 
evil,’ etc.) and if iv. 16, ff. (description of civilization among Cain’s 
descendants) and xi. 1-9 (building of the tower of Babel) be the 
continuation of this version of the Fall, the theory has much to 
recommend it.” 





2 Skinner, J. ¢., p. 94. 
3 Prolegomena, p. 306. 
*L.c., p. 96. 
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Gunkel, on the other hand, rejects the theory entirely on the 
ground that the “myth does not speak of such great knowledge as 
that which is spoken of in Goethe’s ‘Faust’, but of a much inferior 
one.’”> Gunkel himself offers an explanation which has found much 
approval. 


THE “TREE OF KNOWLEDGE” A REFERENCE TO THE KNOWLEDGE 
oF Mature AcE, INCLUDING SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE? 


Gunkel argues: As the paradise itself refers to the “naive ideal 
of the primitive peasant, that the first man was a gardener,” and 
as the permission of God to eat of all the trees of paradise reflects 
the primitive tradition that man originally lived of the “fruit of 
trees,” so also the “tree of knowledge” refers to a special condition 
of the primitive man.° Now, it is evident that the author of 
Genesis ii. intends to state that before Adam and Eve ate of the 
“tree of knowledge” they were not ashamed one of the other, iii. 
3, f., on the other hand, shows that, after they had eaten of the 


tree, they suddenly realized that they were naked; 7. ¢., they were 
ashamed one of the other and tried to cover themselves. The writer 
was not able to delineate the “psychological condition of man before 
and after the Fall in an explicit description.” Hence he illustrates 
and makes clear those conditions by a “single, especially plastic 
example.” 


“It is, therefore, to be concluded from a comparison of ii. 25 
with iii. 7 what the narrator imagined by the ‘knowledge of good 
and evil.’ By the fact that the first parents were not ashamed, he 
shows that they lacked this knowledge. That they were ashamed 
proves that they possessed this knowledge. The knowing or not- 
knowing, which comes here into consideration, concerns, therefore, 
above all the difference of sex.”" He continues that the narrative 
is evidently adapted to the experience with children, who usually 
are not ashamed of one another, “a situation which in the Orient, 
where children are going naked, can be observed in every street.” 

But this “not-knowing” about man and woman, he adds, is not 
all the narrator intended. He selects only an “example” in order 


5 Genesis, 1902, p. 11. 
*L.c., pp. 7-8. 
*L. ej p 11. 
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to illustrate the “entire spiritual condition’ of mankind in its 
childhood. Hence, he understands by knowledge generally that 
which grown people possess in contrast to children; 7. ¢., the 
“insight, the power of reason,” to which “belongs also the knowl- 
edge about the difference of sex.” 

He finds this conclusion confirmed by the Biblical use of lan- 
guage elsewhere. Thus from Deuteronomy i. 39: “Your children 

and your sons who know not this day the difference of 
good and evil, they shall go in,” etc., it is to be concluded that it 
is the characteristic of childhood not to know the difference 
between good and evil. A further conclusion may be drawn from 
Isaias vii. 15, f.: “He shall eat butter and honey, that he may know 
to refuse the evil, and to choose the good,” which shows that the 
grown man has the power of judging and reasoning. 

In a higher sense a good judge has the faculty to discern between 
good and evil, as it is illustrated by 3 Kings iii. 9g: “Give there- 
fore to thy servant an understanding heart, to judge thy people, 
and to discern between good and evil.” 

In the highest and most perfect sense God Himself possesses this 
faculty, as is evident from 2 Samuel xiv. 17, where the text implies 
that God looks into the depth of human hearts. 

Gunkel concludes: “Thus the myth understands how to make 
clear, by a most graphic example and with unique art, the inner 
condition of man, which it cannot describe.”® What the narrative 
of the “tree of knowledge” wants to teach, is therefore nothing 
else but the simple truth that man in paradise did not yet have 
sexual intercourse, “since they had not yet recognized their differ- 
ent sex.”* The “knowledge” they gained is not conscience alone, 
but includes it. 

What is said in Genesis ii. 25 (‘““They were both naked—to wit, 
Adam and his wife: and were not ashamed”) and Genesis iii. 7 
(“And when they perceived themselves to be naked, they sewed 
together fig leaves and made themselves aprons’’) is a reflection on 
the history of human clothing, and a secondary feature of the 
narrative.° 


8L.¢., p. 11. 
°L. ¢., p. 12. 
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As to the intrinsic nature of the “tree of knowledge,” evidenced 
by the Fall, Gunkel remarks: 

1. The usual explanation that man experienced here for the 
first time, at this tree, what it means to sin, and that, therefore, 
the tree became in a higher spiritual sense a “tree of knowledge” 
has to be rejected. 

2. The narrative postulates that the tree had a magic power to 
give “knowledge.” “The first parents now undergo the develop- 
ment from not-knowing to knowing, which every one of us knows, 
we, however, only in the course of years, they, by the power of 
the tree, in a moment.”?° 

The general idea of the mythological narrative, according to 
Gunkel, may be summarized in these points :”* 

1. The narrator is concerned only with the present life and its 
troubles. For him man is a husbandman, and the woman a bearer 
of children. He intends to answer the question concerning the 
genesis of this troublesome life. 

2. The author recognizes that the “knowledge of good and 
evil”—1. e., the gift of reasoning, is an advantage which the grown 
man has over the child. By this “knowledge” he is distinguished 
from all other creatures and becomes like God (not equal to God). 

3. But the inseparable companion of knowledge is trouble and 
misery. Children without the use of reason are happy and know 
nothing about the struggles of life. But as soon as they awaken 
to reasoning the struggle begins. 

4. How is this union of knowledge and misery to be explained? 
The author describes the history of the events: 

(a) Once mankind was happy and joyful in a paradise. 

(b) But at this stage mankind was without the gift of “knowl- 
edge”; 4. e., reason. . 

(c) By a fatal crime man reached the “knowledge” of mature 
humanity. Modern man would say: “knowledge” is a gift, but 
also a curse, because it begets misery. The naive mythological 
narrative speaks differently: The awakening of mankind to the 
knowledge of maturity took place by a sin against Jahveh. Man 
stole his knowledge against the will of God. 


1. c., p. 14. 
117. ¢., pp. 24-28. 
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(d) For this robbery he was punished; 7. ¢., expelled from the 
paradise of happiness and thrown into the struggle of life. 

5. The question arises: why was the acquisition of “knowledge” 
necessarily a crime, and why did not God of His own accord bestow 
knowledge upon man? 

Gunkel objects to the usual interpretation that God intended to 
educate man to obedience and to develop him slowly to “knowledge.” 
The myth, he emphasizes, states clearly that God intended to with- 
hold “knowledge” from man. True, the narrative does not explain 
why God withheld “knowledge” from man. But we are in a posi- 
tion to know the reason. It is a belief, quite strange to us, but 
very common in the whole antique world, including the religion of 
the Jews, that God is envious of men, and wants all the glory for 
Himself. 

6. The “Fall” or “sin” is not the main purpose of the narra- 
tive. ‘It is customary to call this narrative the ‘Fall of man.’ But 
in the old narrative the Fall does not by any means hold this central 
position. . . . The main matter is the expulsion from paradise. 
The sin is therefore a secondary feature, which wants to explain, 
how it happened, that man possesses “knowledge,” but lost para- 
dise.’’?? 

Skinner* comments on this theory: “Gunkel’s acceptation may 
be truer to the teaching of iii. 1, ff.” In answering the objection 
that “knowledge” is a good thing which God could not withhold 
from man, he quotes the “paradoxical” word of Christ about child- 
hood: “Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


THE “KNOWLEDGE OF GooD AND EvIL” A REFERENCE TO THE 
FAcuLTy TO DISCERN BETWEEN RIGHT AND WRONG? 


Budde,”* in a lengthy and scholarly treatise, has proved that the 
“knowledge” of the paradise narrative can only refer to that which 
is morally good or evil. 


Skinner® arrays the following objections against his thesis: 


127. ¢., p. 28. 
187. ¢., p. 96. 


14 Die Biblische Urgeschichte (Giessen, 1883), pp. 65-88. 
157. c., p. 96. 
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1. It can hardly be said that “God meant to withhold from man 
the power of moral discernment.” 
The prohibition concerning the tree of knowledge itself seems 
to indicate that “man already knew that obedience was right 
and disobedience sinful. We have no right to say that the 
restriction was only temporary, and that God would in other 
ways have bestowed on man the gift of conscience; the narra- 
tive suggests nothing of the sort.” 


As we shall see in a subsequent article, the traditional exegesis 
had no difficulty in meeting these objections. 


THE “TREE OF KNOWLEDGE” A REFERENCE TO MAGICAL 
KNOWLEDGE? 


This theory needs hardly to be mentioned, since it ignores the 
sublime spirit of the Biblical narrative completely. As Skinner 
remarks: “The suggestion that magical knowledge is meant may 
be set aside as inadequate to either form of the Biblical narrative: 
magic is not godlike knowledge, nor is it the universal property of 
humanity.”?° 

THE NATURE OF THE SIN 


It is generally admitted that the nature of the sin was, formally 
at least, disobedience, although it implied, according to the text, a 
graver offence. Skinner’? characterizes the deeper meaning of the 
eating of the tree of knowledge splendidly: ‘Formally, sin is rep- 
resented as an act of disobedience to a positive command, imposed as 
a test of fidelity; an act, therefore, which implies disloyalty to God, 
and a want of the trust and confidence due from man to his Maker. 
But the essence of the transgression lies deeper: God had a reason 
for imposing the command, and man had a motive for disobeying it; 
and the reason and the motive are unambiguously indicated. Man 
was tempted by the desire to be as God, and Jahveh does not will 
that man should be as God. Sin is thus in the last instance pre- 
sumption—an overstepping of the limits of creaturehood, and an 
encroachment on the prerogatives of Deity.” 

Shame, death and the perversion of the relation of the earth to 
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man and of man to the earth, are, according to the Biblical narra- 
tive, consequences of the disobedience of the first parents. To read 
into the clear text an act of impurity, as the cause of shame, is arbi- 
trary. Not only does the traditional exegesis militate against this 
supposition, but practically all commentators reject it. 


THE “TREE OF LIFE” 





If the “tree of life’ is once accepted as an integral part of the 
Biblical narrative, its significance is no mystery. Dillmann’® states 
correctly, against Budde,’® that the elimination of the “tree of life” 
deprives the “narrative of one of its most essential ideas”; i. ¢., 


that the first man possessed immortality but lost it by his disobe- 
dience. 


CoNCLUSION 





The two outstanding features of the critical view are destructive: 


1. It derives the Biblical narrative from mythological sources 
or directly considers it a myth; 


It deprives the narrative of its fundamental character, which 
Christianity with the Old Testament religion has found in 
it; 1. e., that it describes the Fall of man and herein the cause 
of redemption. Radical criticism sees in Genesis ii nothing 
but a mythological description of the development of the 
primitive man towards civilization. 


bo 





And above all it ought to be kept in mind what F. Delitzsch says :” 
“In the narrative of the Fall it is not a point of greatest importance 
whether we understand it literally or symbolically, but whether we 
consider the event which rendered the redemption necessary an his- 





torical fact or not. . . . Christianity, as the religion of redemption, 
stands or falls with the recognition of the historical character of 
the Fall.” 


(To be continued) 


18 Die Genesis (Leipzig, 1892), p. 56. 
197. ¢., p. 46 ff. 


20“Qld Testament History of Redemption” (Edinburgh, 1887), p. 23. 


PRIESTLY URBANITY 
By M. C. Crassy 


“Admonere voluimus, non mordere; prodesse, non laedere; consulere 
moribus hominum, non officere.’—Erasmus. 


Urbane, wrben, a. Characterized by civility or refinement; polite; suave. 
[Latin, urbanus, of the city; urbs, city.] Urbanity, . Boor, bur, n. 1. A coarse 
rustic; an ill-bred fellow. 2. A Dutch peasant. 3. Same as Boer. [D. boer 
—bouwen, to till.] Boorish, rude; clownish—The Comprehensive Standard 


Dictionary. 

I set down from an approved source the exact meaning and pedi- 
gree of these two words, because I aim to demonstrate their signifi- 
cance when applied to a priest of to-day and his work. And I do 
so, not to add anything new to the approved admonitions that have 
accumulated in great and musty tomes through the ages; but simply 
to give a fresh point of view of the qualities which are expected 
to-day, and should be found in every priest, and especially every 
young priest. My competency or arrogance, if you will, to so air 
my views is derived, not from a profound study of Canon Law, 
which deals exclusively with obligations, laws and punishments, nor 
from an exhaustive perusal of De Sacerdotio, “The Priest, His 
Character and Work,” “The Priest’s Keepsake,” and other such ex- 
cellent manuals on the spiritual and physical development of the 
priest, but rather from conclusions arrived at through contact with 
people who care nothing for Canon Law, and little for piety and 
learning, but who always hold reverently, and consider highly, the 
man and the priest who exemplifies in his life the manners and the 
form—the urbanity—of a Christian gentleman. And this holds 
true, I am satisfied, not merely for the community predominantly 
Protestant, and passing elite, but for any and every community in 
the city or country, exclusively Catholic, industrial or aristocratic, 
for the simple reason that the priest, by virtue of his high office 
and his education, is expected on every occasion to show himself 
in his speech, in his bearing, in his manners, a model of urbanity. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Christian community to-day takes a 
similar kind of pleasure in maintaining one gentleman in comfort 
and refinement as the clan and tribe in olden times took in keeping 
their poets and historians. For it is a decayed and poor community 
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indeed that will not or cannot support one gentleman. But it js 
hardly fair to expect them to pay for a boor. 

Therefore, it appears that the common sense of the people expects 
their priest to have the urbanity ; that is, the civility, refinement and 
politeness of a true gentleman. Nor is that very extraordinary, 
when we consider that priests, by their ordination and by their min- 
istry, impersonate the character of Christ Himself. The priest is 
an alter Christus. Christ was a true gentleman. What a mockery 
then, what a colossal absurdity, is a priest who is also a boor! 
Therefore, along with piety and learning, fasting and virtue, shorn 
head and custody of the eyes, the priest should show the world the 
exterior resemblance of the gentleman. 

But inasmuch as the seminary, devoting itself exclusively to the 
attainment of knowledge and the cultivation of the moral virtues, 
may enforce a discipline and repression which, though calculated to 
make the scholar and the holy man, often blights the spirit of inde- 
pendence and engenders a selfishness that nourishes rather than 
destroys the boor; and since that development is in many cases 
unhappily continued in new curacy, it remains with the individual 
himself, whether in the seminary or in the ministry, to cultivate 
those external niceties that characterize the gentleman, and elimi- 
..nate those rusticities that make the boor. 

And if the motive of one’s eternal and sacred character, and one’s 
implicit obligation to the people, does not bring forth a conscientious 
endeavor, then at least one’s own pride and self-respect should give 
him a burning urge to have those ear-marks which eternally dis- 
tinguish the man from the animal, and man from man. 

Somebody has said, however, that gentlemen, like poets, are born 
and not made. For the general run of people that is so. But 
priests, by their spiritual lineage, by their striving for sanctity, by 
their possession of the fundamental virtues, by their education, and 
by their lordship in the royal order of Melchisedec, having artificially, 
you might say, counteracted the taint of the boor, which they may 
have inherited, and lived down in their lives, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, the rusticities which early training may have left them—are 
in a class by themselves and actually possess the basic qualities of 
the natural gentleman. And it is precisely because the priest has, 
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or should have the fundamentals of urbanity, that the people rea- 
sonably expect him to have and show the external signs thereof. 
Passing over, then, the moral virtues which make the gentleman— 
charity, justice, benevolence—we will consider briefly a few of the 
externals which unmake him, or manifest him in the eyes of the 
world—the signs of urbanity and the trade-marks of the boor. 


Emerson says that “The gentleman is a man of truth, lord of 
his own actions, and expressing that lordship in his behavior, not 
in any manner dependent and servile either on persons or opinions 
or possessions. Beyond the fact of truth and real force, the word 
denotes good nature and benevolence; manhood first and then 
gentleness.” It stands the test, therefore, to say that the very com- 
prehensive term, manhood, or manliness, is the most striking ex- 
ternal expression of urbanity, and its absence the surest manifesta- 
tion of boorishness. What, then, is manhood? It is hard to say, 
except that to possess it means to be oneself, and not somebody else, 
to be sincere and not affected, to be benevolent and not fawning, 
to be courteous and not overbearing, to be truthful and not deceptive; 
in other words, to be “all things to all men,” and yet be able to say, 
“Tam what Iam.” And if this is true of all men, how much more 
true of priests, who are in the world, and not of the world; who 
have a mission to all men; who are priests for ever, and yet men 
for all that. But although manliness in general manifests urbanity, 
it is in itself a larger expression of the possession of a multitude 
of minor graces. But whatever it is, however evidenced, and by 
whomsoever poSsessed, it is always known and felt to be the trade- 
mark of urbanity. 


Manhood, for example, honors women ; shows them courtesy ; pro- 
tects and defends them. But it has been observed that some priests 
have failed in this matter; have failed, for example, properly to 
respond to their salutation; in other words, on that general score, 
they have failed to exhibit the manliness of gentlemen. And what- 
ever may be one’s defense—be it the admonitions of Ecclesiasticus, 
the warnings of the Fathers, the seminary fear, or the dread of 
scandal—disregard of those proprieties is never condoned by the 
woman, or the world; for the simple reason that the world knows 
little about the obligations of the priesthood, but knows a good 
deal about the duties of a gentleman. And, as a matter of fact, the 
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priest who devises sanctimonious arguments for violations in this 
matter is merely defending his boorishness;{ or—say it in tears— 
putting himself in the class of those ecclesiastical prodigies who 
fondly imagine their beauty is a lotus-blossom for the fair one’s 
gaze, and their virtue, the dreamt-of conquest of every damsel.) With 
such there is no reasoning. But sensible men will admit that real 
manliness, not mawkishness, in this particular relation is something 
highly to be desired and worth seeking. Indeed, in this regard, the 
priest should be the pathfinder, the exemplar and the paragon, not 
merely in his relations with women-folk in general, but more par- 
ticularly with those to whom he is bound by ties of blood and re- 
ligion—namely, his own kith and kin, and the women of the religious 
Orders. And yet it is towards those very women, the noblest and 
the best, that priests are often most rude and unmanly. They 
forget that familiarity does not remove the obligation, or relation- 
ship change the sex. In the South of the good old days, a brother 
never dreamed of passing his sister in public, or a husband his wife, 
without raising his hat; and, if there was occasion to talk, leaving 
his head the while uncovered. Thus, if you want to know how 
boorish you are in this particular, watch yourself in your dealings | 
with your intimates. And if you want to cultivate that manliness 
which makes you urbane in every case, begin with them; for they 
deserve it best and appreciate it most. 

But that is only one aspect of manhood. It is manifested just as 
unmistakably by strict adherence to all the little forms which make 
human intercourse agreeable. So, to be manly means to be sincere; 
to be natural; to be content. The manly priest does not boast of 
his possessions, or his talents. He evidently appreciates the truth 
of the clattering hoof and the lost nail. The manly priest is not 
affected; for affectation is a vain show—a cheap pretense to be 
something that one is not. The boor is always an affected some- 
body. You detect it in his looks and speech. He is a fawning 
creature. When he walks he struts, when he laughs he sneers, when 
he talks he mumbles, when he tries to be at ease he shifts and skulks. 
In a word, the priest without manhood is a man without character— 
a deformed creature without symmetry or proportion, while the 
priest who has manliness has all the graces which go with it. But 
the main point is that the priest who does not exhibit manliness 
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in all its modifications is rightly adjudged by the world as not 
having it and, therefore, a boor. There is no appeal from the judg- 
ment of the world, and the sad part is that it renders judgment 
according to the doctrine of “to whom much is given, from him 
much is expected.” And to the priest much has been given. 

Newman says that “a gentleman never inflicts pain.” But the 
popular voice does not think very much of the gentleman who never 
gives pleasure. 

Now, the urbane man is by the harmony and proportion of his 
character, expressed and unexpressed, a work of art—a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. But the world cannot see that proportion 
and beauty unless the embodiment of it is presented well-washed 
and clean. Or, as Emerson puts it: “Moral qualities rule the world, 
but at short distances senses are despotic.” Cleanliness, therefore, 
has always been considered a very important expression of urbanity, 
and its contrary a very evident sign of boorishness. For even apart 
from its necessity on sanitary grounds and its influence in moral 
rectitude, would any man who habitually appears in public unwashed 
and unkempt dare call himself a gentleman? For even if he could 
stand filth himself, he may be quite sure that he inflicts pain on 
others. Boor is the mildest description of a man who has the 
effrontery even to be occasionally unwashed or unshaved, when his 
official business entails personal and constant converse with men 
and women, and his whole life is set in public. And if that word 
describes the ordinary man, nothing short of its superlative can do 
justice to a slovenly priest, because all the world knows that every 
morning he offers up a clean oblation. Therefore, a priest, above 
all men, should exemplify in his daily life that very patent mark 
of urbanity—cleanliness. 

Besides, a priest has no excuse for being dirty. He has the 
implements, and he has the time. All he wants is the ambition. 
And if the preservation of health, or the conservation of morals, 
or the admonitions of Scripture, or the daily reminder of Holy Mass, 
or even the significant insinuation : “a dirty body for a dirty mind,” 
does not move him to clean up, then his very best friends should 
serve him a repeated and goodly measure of the ancient and potent 
urge. 


But cleanliness means all clean—parts and accessories. It means: 
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being shaved. Priests started the shaving business, and they must 
keep it up. It means having the hair, whether plural or singular 
number, trim and tidy. It means well-kept finger-nails. And yet 
it has been observed that it is precisely in these little points that 
the priest is negligent. 


Remember we are judged by appearances. The cult of the phys- 
ical is the rage of the day. We must reckon with it, whether we 
like it or not, if we want to be respected. 


Following cleanliness comes dress. And whatever may be the 
philosophy of it, the unerring judgment of the world considers 
good dressing a very striking urbanity, and a very proper embellish- 
ment for God’s noblest creature. And those people who totally 
disregard it, or use it as a cloak for dirt or good breeding, or even 
those who use it as a rack to hand out their gaudy and outrageous 
ideas, are at once classified by the vox popult as boors. So there 
is a propriety in dress; and the world expects the gentleman to re- 
spect it. It is not fashion; for that is comme il faut. It is not 
dudishness, for that is a mental disease. It is not fine material, 
for that is an economic condition. It is simply the proper covering 
of man, dependent on economic, vocational and climatic conditions, 
and existing harmonies, to insure comfort and self-content for the 
wearer, and a measure of pleasant aspect to one’s fellows. Holding 
this description to be complete, the cleric who does not dress in 
conservative color and cut, who wears linen collars too high and 
too tight, or rubber ones too wide, who wears a Sears-Roebuck 
or a Bowery fit, or who wears a jockey’s social togs to an altar- 
society outing is in every case judged to be a boor, for the simple 
reason that the world recognizes “the eternal fitness of things,” so 
that if the world had a voice it would certainly give decided approval 
to the laws of the Church concerning clerical dress. And though 
custom and convenience have somewhat abrogated the letter of the 
law, promulgated by the Second Council of Baltimore, regulating 
the length and color of the street coat, no custom can change the 
propriety and reasonableness of the law, which demands the wearing 
of the cassock in church and at home. In the first case the spirit 
of the law should be observed; in the second it should be kept to 
the letter. Otherwise clerical propriety in dress will be violated, 
and ecclesiastical boors will flourish. And so, if you must wear 
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blue, or oxford grey, or a green stripe, have a conservative cut and, 
at least, infra medium. As to the cassock—think of the specimens 
you have seen and act accordingly. 

Manly, clean, properly dressed, the priest then goes awalking, and 
straightway his urbanity or boorishness is displayed to all, in a mul- 
titude of forms. Even in the physical act of walking, the boor is 
recognized by his self-conscious stiffness, while the urbane man goes 
unobserved by his very naturalness and ease. So the physical act 
is more an expression of the mental attitude than the precision of 
the muscular movement of one step after another. The boor thinks 
everybody is looking at him, and so struts and jerks along. The 
gentleman has already assured himself that he is not such an impor- 
tant personage. He forgets himself and his looks, forgets others, 
even forgets that he is walking, and thus, he walks as naturally as 
a sleep-walker. Of course man is naturally an awkward animal. 
For that reason the world condones physical awkwardness, but 
abhors what Theophrastus calls “the inconvenient man’—the boor. 
So there are gentlemen who go on crutches, and gentlemen who 
cannot walk at all. Those, however, who can, and will not, need 
medical diagnosis more than social instruction. 


It has been said that to learn how to walk, one should learn first 
to dance. There is a deal of truth in it, but for priests the more 
practical recipe is, walk to learn how to walk. In this age of the 
motor car, there is a serious danger of losing the art altogether, 
especially if one tears around town like the fire department, thus 
losing all sense of motion and speed. It has been observed, too, 
by the way, that negroes cannot run a car slowly. One’s walk, 
therefore, betrays the gentleman or vice-versa. To eliminate defects, 
all that is necessary is to walk, and forget that you are walking. 

Coupled with walking, however, is a more distinctive manifesta- 
tion of good breeding or rusticity: namely, poise. Cana of a cer- 
tainty, to stand perpendicularly erect, and naturally fall into the 
correct horizontals, a knowledge of dancing is almost necessary. 
For that reason ensemble dancing, or similar drilling, should be 
placed in the curriculum of colleges and preparatory seminaries. 
And it would hardly seem out of place, even, to continue such 
training in the theological seminary, because if there is one thing 
that covers over-natural awkwardness and corporeal ponderosity, 
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whether in the street or at the altar, it is poise. } Therefore it is 
something worthy of cultivation, either from One’s desire to be 
known as a gentleman or from one’s sacred ambition to be a worthy 
ambassador of Christ. 

Poise, too, helps one to accommodate himself more gracefully 
to the little odds and ends of courtesy called social forms. And 
no matter how little one rates such trivialities, social intercourse 
would be very monotonous without them, and gentlemen are ex- 
pected to employ them. And to disregard them is just as silly as 
to disregard everybody’s time except your own. Your watch may 
be the only one that keeps correct time, but that avails you nothing 
if the rest of the community follow their own watches set to a dif- 
ferent time, according to a different standard. 

Now take the matter of salutation. It is a recognized amenity; 
and it follows a definite standard. Yet, how many priests are 
accounted boors because they fail to give or receive a salutation? 
How many of them exhibit their boorishness by neglecting to offer 
a lady acquaintance the courtesy of raising the hat? Mothers and 
sisters have a right to it, and so have the good women of religion. 
After all, what is more indicative of good breeding than ease and 
grace in saluting, whether by word or sign? It takes a gentleman 
to raise his hat properly, and it takes a boor to make a sorry mess 
of it. To give a greeting by word or sign ought to be as definite, 
distinct and clear as making a spe¢ch or a gesture on the stage. If 
men would only keep that in mind, they would not so often find 
themselves returning a grunt for a smile, a dead hand for a hand- 
shake, or an embarrassed look for a pleasant ““How-are-you-to-day.” 

So many things are liable to happen when a priest takes his 
evening stroll that at least a general knowledge of good usage and 
social form is indispensable. But let him be asked to take tea, or 
to a social evening, and he must have his wits about him, because 
his urbanity will be unmercifully tested in the correct solution of 
the unexpected problems of table etiquette. Such being the case, 
it is hardly a matter of laughter if a sensible priest numbers among 
his books a little up-to-date code of table manners, and kindred 
social forms. If so, listen, to Ecclesiasticus (xli. 19-25) : 


Wherefore have a shame of these things I am now going to speak 
of, . J ° 
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Of leaning thy elbow over meat; 
Of silence before them that salute thee. 
And if thou sittest among many, reach not thy hand out first of all; 
and be not the first to ask for a drink. 

Any good hand-book on etiquette will tell you the rest. Two 
important sacerdotal “don’ts,” however, you will not find: First, 
don’t leave your card signed, “Rev. D.D.” if you make a call and 
do not find the party home; at least cross out the “D.D.” Second, 
don’t haul your Mame’s Quarto along to an accepted social evening, 
if you forget to read it up to the last minute; because reputable 
and grave theologians then excuse you ratione urbanitatis. 

Now, however trifling such minutiz of social forms may appear, 
it is well never to forget that ignorance of them always brands one 
as arustic and a boor. And even were it possible for one to conceal 
his ignorance of good usage, imprison his manly spirit, or mask his 
sloppiness with perfume and finery, it would avail little, because 
sooner or later his speech would betray him. 

Conversation, then, is the acid test of good breeding. It is self- 
condemnation—the court of last appeal. Or, as Scripture says: 
“The mouth of the fool is his destruction; and his lips are the ruin 
of his soul (Prov. xviii. 21). For as surely as a man’s nationality 
is determined by his accent, so his urbanity or boorishness is de- 
tected in his conversation. And since talking in public and in private 
is part of a priest’s profession, it goes without saying that the very 
slightest taint of the boor in his speech is sure to be discovered. 
For boorish talk, like small boys’ manners, is sure to break out in 
a priest if he indulges in it for any length of time. Priests some- 
times think that it is possible to use vulgarity or slang among them- 
selves, and be purists with the laity and in the pulpit. It may be 
possible; but it is certainly not probable. So, too, it is with fair 
reason assumed that the clerical “smutty” story artist, or the ever- 
ready listener, will not ordinarily unmask in polite society. But if 
one willingly tells or listens to such stories with the regularity of 
meals, then by force of habit, some fine day, he will be consumed 
with a burning itch to outshine, and release on startled ears one 
of his choicest “snappy” stories. Thus, from the angle of urbanity 
and good breeding, obscene talk, scurrility, and all forms of vul- 
garity and slang should be religiously avoided in clerical conversa- 
tion, for the natural and selfish reason that such talk fosters general 
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degradation, and its odor is bound to escape in public. As to the 
moral impropriety of such conversation among clerics, St. Paul 
says: ‘These things should not so much as be named among you, 
as becometh saints; or obscenity or foolish talking or scurrility, 
which is to no purpose” (Ephes. v. 4). 


The topic, therefore, and even the tone and verbiage of our con- 
versation among ourselves, should in every instance reflect the ele- 
gance of our good breeding, if not the holiness of our lives. Other- 
wise we shall inevitably carry the stale odor of vulgarity into the 
street, and in the pulpit. Of course there is such a thing as a street 
angel and a kitchen devil. But one never receives the appellation 
until one exhibits both attributes, either in the kitchen or on the 
street. In fact, as Oscar Wilde curiously enough says, “One should 
never say anything that he could not repeat in an after-dinner 
speech.” But that is a little too far-fetched. And it was probably 
intended for the times when after-dinner was a semi-oblivion. In 
the matter of topic for polite conversation, all that good breeding 
requires is a subject agreeable, apropos, understandable to all, and 
painful to none. If one knowingly violates this simple canon, espe- 
cially if there are ladies present, he is properly called a boor. Of 
course, if the conversation is carried on with all ladies, either to 
instruct or to entertain, one must be doubly careful, because a 
woman, no matter how degraded mentally, abhors even the sem- 
blance of vulgarity or slang, and, owing to a curious moral sensi- 
tiveness, interprets the coarse word for a personal insult. And, 
O pastoral care, what boorish questions have been asked in thy 
name! It is just plumb ignorance, or morbid curiosity, that tempts 
a priest to ask a woman the nature or the reason of her ailment. 
A priest, therefore, above all others, should choose carefully his 
subject; and if he cannot speak to the edification of faith, let him 
at least converse on things, and in a way, that will not detract from 
the matchless title, gentleman. 

But there is another quality of conversation that very definitely 
reveals the gentleman, and very loudly proclaims the boor; namely, 
tone. “The flute and the psaltery,” says Scripture, “make a sweet 
melody, but a pleasant tongue is above them both” (Ecclus. xl. 20). 
What is more pleasant, and what is more indicative of urbanity, than 
an even, quiet conversational tone, accurately pitched to accommo- 
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date the audience and the place? It is a joy in itself, even if it 
never carries a thought. And no matter what rhetoricians may 
say, it is the natural expression of urbanity, rather than the labo- 
rious product of training and skill. But what tone does the boor 
employ? Like his ancestors of the larger kingdom, one is almost 
inclined to say he uses the mountain cry and the prairie yell. He 
talks as if everybody were deaf. He shrieks his streaming argu- 
ments to the four winds. He laughs his triumph for the mountains 
to hear. He fumes at contradiction and roars at defeat. But, cui 
bono? He is a maddening creature; and there is no use being angry 
at him, for that means getting angry with him. “Non é si tristo 
cane, che non ment la coda.” Boors and cranks we shall always 
have with us. We must deal with them, and not lose by it. The 
urbane priest understands that intercourse with others generally 
involves a process of leveling down. And he understands that most 
people are like the moon or hunchbacks:.they show only one side. 
Social intercourse is a continual giving and taking. La Bruyére 
says: “One cannot excel with the great because they defend them- 
selves by their aloofness; nor with the small because they always 
have a ‘comeback,’” or, in the original, “they come back.” The 
rustic might beneficially remember this in conversation; the gentle- 
man should never forget it. 

Now, my aim was to show the significance of the two words, 
urbanity and boor, as applied to the priest and his office. I have 
not followed any logical form; but I have discussed those phases 
of urbanity, the possession of which, in my opinion, makes a priest 
a gentleman, and the lack of which leaves him a boor. 

As to the priest’s work, there can be no question, all other things 


being equal, that a priest who is also a gentleman can do more in 
a day for God and the Church than a boor can in a lifetime. There- 
fore, every priest and aspirant to the priesthood should destroy in 
himself the sign of the boor, and fashion his character in the forms 
of urbanity. And, furthermore, every institution chartered to mould 
priests should make “crassa rusticitas” an irregularity “ex defectu.” 





THE MARIANUM 
By C. M. Tuuente, O.P. 


Marianum—a word that sounds new and strange, is the name 
of an association of priests’ housekeepers, organized a year ago, 
during a retreat held near Milwaukee. At present it lives, grows 
and does good. Its charter members chose the name Marianum 
with due, full deliberation. Maria, the Mother of Jesus, the house- 
keeper of the holy house and later the housekeeper of John, one 
of the first priests of the Church, of whom we read that he “took 
her to his own,” is their model. Maria, called the mother of the 
Catholic priesthood, is their powerful advocate. By adding the 
Latin termination um to the sweet and sacred name Maria they 
mean to express that the association belongs to her; that the 
Marianum is her own. 


END AND OBJECT 


The Marianists are very anxious to have the reverend pastors 
consider carefully and understand well the first and fundamental 
object of their association. It is to improve the housekeeping of 
the rectories and not, directly, to help the housekeepers. They unite 
in the name of Mary not to increase their salary or to shorten their 
hours of work. They have a great religious respect for the priest- 
hood, Christ’s great creation for man’s salvation, and wish to see 
them ministered unto as the “holy women,” a Martha and a Mary, 
administered unto Jesus and His disciples. They are fully convinced 
that by performing well their sacred work of housekeeping they 
will improve themselves and sanctify and save their souls. 

Practically all pastors feel that it is necessary and opportune to 
improve the keeping of the rectories. ‘The good old professional 
housekeepers are dying,” said an experienced archbishop, “and we 
find none to take their places.”” People in the world have their great 
housekeeping problems and troubles. Pastors find their problems 
doubly great. “The first important domestic problem every young 
pastor has to solve,” said a venerable old priest, “is to get a good 
housekeeper. If he gets the wrong one his rectory will be a 
purgatory, if not a hell.” “Unless something is done soon,” said 
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another experienced pastor of a large city parish, “we shall be 
obliged to imitate a pastor whom I met in the far West. He lives 
and boards in a hotel and goes to his rectory at office hours.” 

A magnificent rectory poorly kept is much inferior to a poor 
rectory well kept. It is not so much the material building as the 
keeping of it that makes it a home. Many pastors who are not 
able to find a professional housekeeper, a woman who does the 
work filled and moved by a religious motive, a woman who con- 
secrates her whole life to God to perform that work, secure domestics, 
women who come and go, women who work for money only, women 
who in some respects may be called “hirelings,” who have no 
love for their position. The service of such domestics is apt to 
make the housekeeping very expensive; for they take little care, 
and are apt to make of the rectory, not a home, but a boarding- 
house. “It has often been said—and by those who know what they 
are talking about—that many a priest has filled an untimely grave 
as the result of the badly cooked food served to him year after year 
by the incompetent person in charge of his domestic arrangements.” 
This is a quotation we find in an excellent essay: “The Priest’s 
Housekeeper,” by Father O’Neill, C.S.C. 


A practical archibishop who is building a new seminary according 
to a modern, up-to-date plan, announced to his pastors at the time 
of the retreat that because of the poor health of so very many of 
his young priests, he felt it expedient to provide for his seminarians 
better food and better sanitary accommodations. This statement 
of the venerable prelate is no doubt very true. The pastors seemed 
to agree with him fully. However, it may be said that the poor 
food of some seminaries is not alone responsible for the sickness 
of the young priests. Were they sent after ordination to convents 
as chaplains, the good care of Sisters would build them up in a 
short time. Too often the young priests, not strong, full of zeal, 
have to make the difficult beginning of their priestly career in 
rectories where the food is more poorly prepared than in the 
seminaries. Good seminaries alone will not keep our active priests 
in good health. 


“Not in bread alone doth man live,” said Jesus to the tempting 
devil. The beast is perfectly peaceful when it has its food, but 
man, having an intellect and a heart with boundless desires, needs 
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more than bread to live in peace. Among other things he seeks 
and needs a home, where he can rest his tired body and feed his 
hungry mind and heart with the best of intellectual and spiritual 
food. A priest needs such a home more than the man of the world. 
His home is also his office and his workshop. The faithful under- 
stand this well, and therefore are always willing to build a good 
rectory for their priests, saying: “That is all he has in this world.” 
The young priest who does not find a home in the rectory will be 
often tempted to go out much and stay out too much. This is an 
evil which many a bishop notices with anxiety and of which many 
a pastor complains bitterly. The remedy, at least in part, is better 
housekeeping. ‘‘Without good living’? says a modern philosopher, 
“there can be no good things and—lI speak it sweetly—no good 
praying; for mind and soul must have some health to go upon.” 
“Few moralists will deny the substantial truth of this dictum, and 
none will challenge the assertion that the good or bad ‘living’ of 
sa the priest is dependent in a very large measure on the competency 
a or the inefficiency of his housekeeper.” 

These words we take from Father O’Neill: Why is the house- 
keeping of rectories, of vital interest to ail priests, often not in a 
good and sometimes in a deplorable condition? There are enough 
religious women well qualified, keeping house for Jews and Gentiles, 
good and generous to the Church, who stand idle all their life 
because no one encourages them, no one employs them to serve the 
priest whom they love and respect religiously. 





“T have worked many years in a rectory” writes a discouraged 
housekeeper, “and never heard or read an encouraging word. The 
priests correct us. The people at the door criticize us. Retreat- 
masters ridicule us! The generous maids working for non- 
Catholics are praised from the pulpit. Young women are encour- 
aged to get married or to go to the convent. Mothers have their 
meetings at which their mission in life is extolled. No one has a 
good word for the priest’s housekeeper, who often suffers and 
sacrifices much.” 


THE REMEDY 


The first remedy for the existing evil which the Marianum 
proposes is retreats. “Closed retreats,” made, if possible, annually, 
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give the faithful housekeepers a rest, a vacation—a recreation of 
body, mind and soul, a few days a year. If they are very good 
they certainly deserve such a retreat. If they are less than good they 
certainly need such a retreat. 


Retreats for the laity are a religious movement, growing marvel- 
ously in recent years. Hundreds of thousands of all professions and 
of all walks in life make them in Belgium, Holland, France, Ger- 
many and other European countries. Lately more than two hundred 
retreat-masters attended a convention called to unify and develop 
the work. Our Holy Father Pope Pius XI, who spent many years 
of his priesthood as chaplain of a retreat house, St. Regis Cenacle, 
in Milan, and frequently conducted such retreats for the laity, 
recommended them most explicitly and emphatically. Having had 
personal experience, he declared: “Rich is the harvest of virtues 
which to-day as of old ripens during holy retreats made not only 
by religious and secular priests, but by the laity and—worthy of 
note—by the working classes, as well. We wish with all our heart 
that this retreat work should spread more and more.” Such a clear 
statement of the Sovereign Pontiff settles all doubts fearing hearts 
may have entertained about the advisability and utility of retreats 
for the laity. 

No members of the laity need retreats more than priests’ house- 
keepers, because they have their special difficulties and duties; and, 
secondly, because they are deprived of the full benefit of special 
parish devotions, such as missions or Forty Hours, due to an extra- 
ordinary increase in the amount of house work on such occasions. 


The objections to retreats for housekeepers, often plainly ex- 
pressed, may be reduced to the following three: It will be for them 
an occasion of sinful gossip; some less favorably located will become 
dissatisfied when they learn to know the happier lot of others; 
we cannot get along without them. That retreats may become 
occasions of sinful gossip is true. The danger exists for priests’ 
retreats as well as for housekeepers’ retreats. It exists wherever 
people meet. Prudent regulations and admonitions can make the 
danger very small. The occasion of evil may be turned into good. 
The housekeepers who make retreats are generally the very best 
in the profession, and association with the good improves the bad. 
When Martha has been busy fifty weeks of the year with much 
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serving she is entitled to a week for sitting quietly, like Mary, at 
the feet of the Master. The prudent pastor who has such a faithful 
Martha will advise her to choose that better part and will bring 
personal sacrifices to make it possible for her to make her retreat. 








A THIRD ORDER 


As a second remedy for improving the housekeeping of rectories 
the Marianum proposes the Third Order of St. Dominic or St. 
Francis to the housekeepers. Father O’Neill suggests “a modified 
Third Order of some kind, that will furnish to the parochial clergy 
in both urban and rural districts such competent, economical, 
‘valiant’ women as are advisable in all priestly houses.” 

Religion must be not the only, but the first and essential motive 
that moves the “‘valiant woman” to consecrate her life to minister 
unto the priest. Pastors who expect them to bring extraordinary 
sacrifices must provide for them extraordinary religious advantages. 
These they get as Secular Tertiaries of the historic Third Order 
of St. Dominic or St. Francis. According to Canon Law these 
Orders rank higher than any church society or religious con- 
fraternity. Many Popes have approved, recommended, and enriched 
these two Third Orders with indulgences. We quote Benedict XV: 
“All those who desire their own salvation, and that of their 
neighbor, should enroll themselves under the banner of that Order 
which, by the singular protection of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
exercised in past ages, and still exercises in the midst of the needs 
of our own time, a providential mission of truth, charity and peace. 

“Tt is our duty to safeguard the faithful against the many and 
grave dangers which threaten the faith and morals of the Christian 
people on all sides, by pointing out to them those means of sanctity 
which seem to us most useful and opportune for their defense and 
spiritual growth. 
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“Amongst these means we consider one of the leading, as also 
one of the easiest and secure, the Third Order of St. Dominic. 
We exhort the faithful of all the“world not to remain deaf to the 
echo of the voice of that wise founder, so old yet so providential, 
still resounding; and in accordance with our duty as promoters of 
the salvation of souls, we invite them to draw together under the 
banner of St. Dominic in the Third Order, which is filled with 
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so many flowers of virtue, but is especially conspicuous by its two 
gems of sanctity—St. Catherine of Siena and St. Rose of Lima.” 


The Holy Father in his letters does not mention the great 
indulgences which the faithful members gain, and the rich inheri- 
tance of the spiritual goods of the whole Order of which the loyal 
members become partakers, but he “exhorts all” to enroll themselves 
under the white banner of St. Dominic, as a means (a) “of 
attaining holiness,” (b) “of preserving themselves from the dangers 
encompassing them,” (c) to save their own souls, (d) to help the 
souls of their neighbor. 

These Third Orders thus recommended to all the faithful are 
exceptionally practical for priests’ housekeepers. Any woman 
qualified to live in the house of a priest is well qualified to be a 
Tertiary and any woman not good enough to be a Tertiary is not 
good enough to be a priest’s housekeeper. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


The Martanum hopes to be an instrument in the hands of the 
Blessed Lady to procure a good housekeeper for every rectory. 
The members try to fit themselves for the post by living according 
to the spirit of the Third Order, and they will systematically 
encourage women to take up this much-needed work. 

At its headquarters in Milwaukee it has established an Employ- 
ment Bureau. Any person who seeks a position through the 
Marianum must come recommended by a pastor and two repre- 
sentative lay persons. In a few months ten applicants were placed 
and nine of the pastors thus helped expressed their gratitude and 
satisfaction. Many more pastors have their names on the waiting 
list. The Employment Bureau has a great and useful mission. 

Thus the Marianum has a beautiful, full-sounding name, has a 
clearly defined, helpful object, has adopted means highly recom- 
mended by the Church. It needs and seeks codperation, it invites 
helpful suggestions and criticisms, it begs to be spared silent indiffer- 
ence and inconsiderate condemnation. Through the powerful inter- 
cession of Mary and the good will of pastors it hopes to contribute 
much to the observance of the decree of the Council of Baltimore: 
“Oeconomam ancillam, aliamve famulam nullam habeat, nisi quae 
sit maturioris aetatis famaque integerrima gaudeat”’; that every 
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pastor may have a housekeeper as “we have all met them, either in 
our own homes—or in the presbyteries of brother priests whom, 
it may be, we have envied for all-around proficiency and unobtrusive 
excellence of their domestic economy.” 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH ! 


The Engagement Contract 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


The marriage promise, whether made by only one party or by 
both (the latter is the engagement contract), is invalid both in the 
internal and the external forum, unless made in writing and signed 
by the contracting parties, as well as a pastor or local Ordinary, 
or at least two witnesses. 

If either or both parties cannot write or is unable to write (for 
instance, because of physical injury to the hand), it is necessary, 
for validity of the engagement contract, that the inability to write 
be noted in the written contract, and that an additional witness be 
employed who, together with a pastor or a local Ordinary, or two 
witnesses mentioned in section one of this Canon (1017) signs the 
contract. 

Though the marriage promise is valid, and there is no just reason 
excusing from its fulfillment, no right to force the other party to 
contract marriage is given. Only the right to force the party to 
repair the damages, if any have been caused by unwarranted 
breach of the engagement, is conferred (Canon 1017). 

The law of Canon 1017 embodies Article I of the Decree Ne 
Temere, which came into force April 19, 1908. Several difficulties 
concerning this article arose soon after the publication of the decree; 
these were settled by various decisions of the S. Congregation of 
the Council. The Code has embodied some of these decisions in 
the wording of the three sections of the Canon on the engagement 
contract. 

In civil’matters it is generally admitted that the legislature has 
the right to regulate contracts, and to determine under what con- 
ditions a contract shall create obligations and to what extent the 
parties shall be obligated. The Church claims the same power in 
religious matters, because Christ entrusted that division of man’s 
affairs to her. If one admits that marriage is a sacred contract and, 
therefore, subject to regulation by the Church, one will also admit 
that the marriage promise, as a preliminary agreement to the 
marriage contract itself, falls under the jurisdiction of the Church. 
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There can be no valid engagement contract unless it is made as 
the law requires: 


1. It must be in writing; that is, by words which express a 
promise to marry. (The form of words which may be used is 
optional; none is prescribed. ) 

2. It must bear the signatures of the parties to the contract, a 
pastor or local Ordinary, or two witnesses. 

3. It must bear the signature of an additional witness when 
one or both parties is unable, because of ignorance or physical 
injury, to affix his own signature. (Inability to sign must neces- 
sarily be mentioned in the contract. In the United States such 
inability is, as a rule, indicated by the words: “his + mark,” the 
illiterate party making the mark of the cross, another person sign- 
ing his name against his mark. Inability to write may, of course, 
be expressed in any manner which explains adequately that the 
party himself is unable to sign; the additional witness signs his own 
name, not that of the party he represents.) 

A pastor or local Ordinary who acts as official witness to the 
contract need not be the proper pastor or bishop of the parties. 
Any pastor or local Ordinary may act as official witness, but he 
can act as such only within the boundaries of his own parish or 
diocese. Neither pastor nor bishop may delegate another priest to 
act as official witness, as was declared by the S. Congregation of 
the Council, March 30, 1908. When a pastor or a bishop acts as 
official witness, no private witnesses are required except, perhaps, 
the witness who must sign for a contracting party who cannot 
personally sign his name. 

All parties whose signatures are necessary for validity of the 
contract must sign the paper in the presence of each other, as was 
decided in reference to the Ne Temere, by decree of the S. Con- 
gregation of the Council, July 27, 1908. 

Finally, the written contract, in order to be valid, must contain 
the day, month and year when the contract was made, as was 
declared in the decree mentioned above. These declarations of the 
Ne Temere decree are to be considered authentic interpretations of 
the law, even after the Code has been promulgated. The reason is 
that according to Canon 6, section 2, the laws of the Code are to be 
interpreted according to the former declaration and the approved 
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interpretation of authors in all cases where a former law is embodied 


in the Code im toto. | 

Regarding the signatures of the parties, it may happen that a 
party feigns illiteracy or physical inability to sign his name. If 
an additional witness is employed in such a case, will the engage- 
ment contract be valid? The Code does not provide for such a case. 
Very likely the contract is not valid, for one of the essential requi- 
sites is lacking; and the law does not allow substitution of an addi- 
tional witness, except in case of real inability of the party himself 
to sign his name. 

It may be remarked that the parties who wish to enter into an 
engagement contract do not require the assistance of a pastor or a 
bishop; if they prefer they may employ two private witnesses. A 
priest who is not the pastor in the place where the parties make 
the contract may, of course, advise them about form, and also act as 
one of the private witnesses. The qualifications of these witnesses 
are not laid down by the law and, therefore, it suffices that they 
be of sound mind and sufficient mental capacity to comprehend the 
nature of the contract and what they are doing. 


A further question arises: whether the parties who make the 
engagement contract may make it by proxies; that is to say, per- 
sons who represent them. There seems to be no objection to 
making the contract in this manner. Canon 1089 lays down the 
rules under which even the marriage contract may be made by 
proxy. It is a general rule that all contracts or other transactions 
which a person has a right to make may be made by proxy, except 
when the law expressly forbids the use of a proxy. It is necessary, 
however, that the proxy have explicit orders from the person who 
authorizes him to act in his stead, and that he make the contract 
only with the person specified by the one who appoints him. 

The Code is very explicit in its statement that no promise of 
marriage which is not made in legal form, whether by both parties 
or one party only, imposes any obligation whatsoever, and that a 
promise made without the legal formalities will not be enforced in 
the ecclesiastical court, nor carry an obligation in conscience to do 
as one has promised. This rule may seem harsh, for the reason 
that a person who is not familiar with the provisions of this law 
may be deceived by another person who knows that his promise 
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does not bind him. However, the Church, for the sake of sound 
policy, has made it absolutely essential for the validity of this con- 
tract that it be made according to the formalities required by law. 
The civil law, in many instances, follows the same principle, and 
makes contracts either altogether void or at least unenforcible, 
unless they are made in the manner and form prescribed by law. 
The law is presumed to be familiar to all who are under its juris- 
\ diction, and those who do not know it are required to investigate 
before acting. 

Concerning obligation in conscience, it is certain that the con- 
tract or marriage promise, when not made in legal form, does not 
impose an obligation in conscience to fulfill it. However, if one 
has, by deceit and fraudulent misrepresentation, misled another 
to believe that he truly intended marriage, and if injury is done to the 
‘other person by such deceitful promises, there is an obligation in 
conscience to repair the injury, not because of the contract; for 
that does not exist, but because of the fraud and deceit. From this 
obligation of conscience there is no escape, since it is a common 
principle of justice. 

The third section of Canon 1017 is very important. The Code 
states that even in case of a formal and valid promise of marriage, 
the Church does not give an injured party the right to force a party 
who unjustly broke the engagement contract to enter into marriage, 
by requesting the ecclesiastical court to compel fulfillment of the 
promise. Here again the law may seem unfair, but it is based on 
sound public policy; namely, the danger of forcing a marriage 
which might prove very unhappy, or a marriage consent to which 
was perhaps given in bad faith. An insult would, consequently, 
be done the Sacrament of Matrimony. The Church merely allows 
the injured party to sue for damages sustained by breach of promise 
in cases where the breach was not justified. Whether such damage 
was actually suffered, and to what extent, depends upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case, and the party complaining has the burden 
of proving the damage. Before the Code became law, the Church 
recognized the right of the parties to enforce the marriage promise 
in the ecclesiastical court through penalties and censures against the 
party who unlawfully broke the promise. But the danger of such 
proceedings was recognized by the Church and in a particular case 
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(February 22, 1790), the S. Congregation of the Propaganda said 
that excommunication should be imposed very seldom in such cases, 
and that a woman should not be forced, under penalty of excommuni- 
cation, to execute a marriage promise. The S. Congregation of the 
Council, in a case which came up on March 30, 1748, said that 
though the engagement contract was proved to have been made 
validly, the woman should not be forced to keep it, under pain of 
excommunication, but should be admonished by the bishop to keep 
her promise. 

What are just reasons for breaking a valid promise of marriage? 
The Code does not specify any reasons, hence we must look to the 
former law and approved authors for reasons which are held to be 
legally sufficient to justify a party to break his promise. Such 
reasons are, to give instances, fornication committed by one of the 
parties with a third party, promise of marriage to a third party, 
long delay of the marriage beyond the time specified in the engage- 
ment contract, knowledge gained concerning the other party which 
would have deterred one from making a promise of marriage, 
important changes in conduct and character, loss of a large amount 
of property. In fact, it may safely be asserted that the obligation 
of fulfilling the promise to marry ceases when circumstances become 
such that the marriage will very probably not be a happy one. For 
no promise can oblige one to do something which it is forseen will 
be harmful or dangerous to himself and another party. A party 
which has by its own fault created circumstances that make fulfill- 
ment of the marriage promise practically impossible or inadvisable, is 
bound to repair the injury done the other party, when any is caused. 
The objection of the parents of one or both parties to the engage- 
ment contract may or may not affect the validity of the promise. 
The general principle is that young people, though under the age 
of twenty-one years and, therefore, still subject to parental 
authority, are free to contract marriage, so that their father and 
mother, or guardian, may not interfere with their free choice. If 
this is true of marriage, it is also true of the engagement contract. 
In this matter the Church departed from the Roman civil law and 
the ancient law of the nations, which required the consent of the 
father for validity of marriage. The Council of Trent punished 
with excommunication all who asserted that marriages of children 
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contracted without consent of their parents were invalid, and that 
the parents might either make them valid by their approval, or null 
and void by their disapproval. However, when the Church declares 
the liberty of children, she neither intends nor can dispense them 
from the natural law which obliges them to love and respect their 
parents. Hence circumstances may exist which justify parents in 
objecting to an intended marriage of their child; and if such objec- 
tion is well founded and reasonable, the child acts contrary to its 
obligation to his parents. However, experience proves that fre- 
quently the objection of parents proceeds from personal or other 
unworthy motives, and in several cases which have been submitted 
to the Holy See, the authorities have carefully investigated the 


motives that prompted parents to object to the marriage of their 
child. 


From a valid engagement contract there arose under the law in 
force before the Code was promulgated an impediment called 
“publica honestas,’ which rendered invalid a marriage with a third 
person related in the first degree of consanguinity to the other party 


to an engagement contract. This impediment has been abolished by 
the Code. 


It is customary for a young man to present gifts to the young 
lady to whom he is engaged. Now, a question of conscience may 
arise concerning ownership of such gifts in cases where the engage- 
ment is broken. In all questions concerning gifts the intention of 
the party making them is of importance. It is generally considered 
that gifts between people who have promised to marry one another 
are conditional, so that title to gifts reverts to the donor, if the 
conditions are not fulfilled. It does not matter, in deciding the 
ownership of these gifts, whether the marriage promise was formal, 
according to the requirements of law, or merely oral or understood 
between the parties. If the engagement is dissolved by mutual 
agreement, or through circumstances for which neither party is to 
blame, the gifts should be returned; this is also true when the 
marriage promise is broken through the fault of the party who 
received the gifts. If the party who made the gifts breaks the 
engagement, it is generally said that the other party may keep the 
gifts, since that party was willing and ready to perform her part 
of the contract and gave no cause for the breach. The reason for 
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keeping the gifts in that case is not very clear, unless one bases it 
on the theory of recompense for damages; but if the party actually 
suffered no damages by the breach of the engagement, how can 
she retain title to gifts that were given under condition that marriage 
was to follow? The civil law governs the question of gifts. It 
recognizes conditional gifts, and declares that gifts made dependent 
on expressed or implied conditions or on a contingency, entitle the 
donor to reclaim the subject-matter of the gift on the basis of 
non-performance of the condition, or the non-happening of the 
contingency. Ifa gift is conditional, and the donor dies before the 
conditions have been fulfilled, the person who received the gift can- 
not acquire title to it, but must return it to the estate of the 
deceased. 

A promise of marriage between parties who are not capable of 
contracting marriage, either validly or licitly, on account of some 
ecclesiastical impediment of marriage, cannot, as a rule, be consid- 
ered valid. A promise of marriage between a Catholic and non- 
Catholic, though made in legal form and with the understanding 
that the parties shall obtain the necessary dispensation is utterly 
invalid, unless it is made after the dispensation has been obtained. 
This was declared in a decision of the S. Congregation of the Holy 
Office (Dec. 12, 1888). 


Furthermore, if any diriment impediment of Canon Law prevents 
the parties from contracting a valid marriage, it is a debatable 
question whether a promise of marriage valid in Canon Law can 
be made by these parties. On the one hand, it seems that if the 
engagement promise is made under the condition, “if the Holy See 
dispenses,” the promise should be valid dependent, of course, on 
the concession of the dispensation. On the other hand, it seems 
that the Holy See grants dispensations from invalidating impedi- 
ments under the condition that the parties are at perfect liberty 
to accept or refuse the dispensation. That policy of the Church 
seems to appear from the arguments in several cases which have 
been submitted to the Holy See. Giovine, in his work De Dispensa- 
tionibus Matrimonialibus, claims that there is a decision of one of 
the S. Congregations to the effect that such promises of marriage 
made before the dispensation is obtained are absolutely void. There 


is this much to be said in favor of the opinion which holds such 
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promises void, that the Church does not wish to be forced or infly- 
enced by prior agreements of the parties to grant a dispensation. 
Dispensations are not viewed favorably in law, since they are 
infringements of it, and are apt to make the law itself nugatory. 
It is, therefore, a necessary policy of the legislative authority to 
avoid granting dispensations as much as possible. 

The Code insists: The pastor shall not omit prudently to instruct 
the people on the sacrament of marriage and the impediments of 
marriage (Canon 1018). 

There is no doubt that one of the principal duties of a pastor is 
to instruct his parishioners in the principles and the practice of a 
Christian life. He must school them well in the principles of faith, 
likewise in the application of these principles to their daily lives. 
The holy sacraments are the greatest aid to Christian life, for they 
lend the strength and power of God to frail human nature. 

There are few things as important as right understanding of the 
Christian principles which apply to marriage. Morality of people 
generally depends, in a great measure, on their attitude toward 
marriage. The devil and his press-agents are working overtime 
to spread sinful sexual knowledge and abominable principles on the 
marital state. Since error is so bold in proclaiming its tenets, the 
priest should not hesitate to expound the truth. He must not be 
coarse in dealing with a subject which is naturally delicate, though 
grand and beautiful, if viewed with a mind that reverences and 
respects God’s work done through the marvellous forces of nature. 
The priest who, by his long education, is supposed to possess good 
sense and sound judgment, will know how to frame his instructions 
on delicate matters according to his audience; but prudery is not 
virtue, and the priest must attack any vice which threatens to under- 
mine the very foundation of Christian society. The criticism of 
so-called pious folks and the indignation of those whose conscience 
is hurt by condemnation of the evil principles which they practice 
must not deter the priest from his duty. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
On Love and Its Effects 
By BisHop J. S. VaucuHan, D.D. 


What is the definition of sanctity? As we pointed out in our last 
article, sanctity is the love of God. Once this definition is admitted, 
it follows that great sanctity is great love, and that the greatest 
sanctity is the greatest love. But here we must be most careful to 
distinguish real love from its many counterfeits, and to remember 
that the love of which we speak is not feeling, nor emotion, nor 
poetry, nor anything of that sort, but simply complete and perfect 
union between the created will of man, on the one hand, and the un- 
created and eternal will of God, on the other. 


Now, if our contention be true, it will be easy to prove it. How? 
By applying the principle to Jesus Christ; for He is not only our 
Redeemer, but also our most perfect Model and Example: “Learn 
of me. I am the way, the truth and the life.” 

Our Lord is the absolutely perfect. As a consequence, His sanc- 
tity, like our own, will assuredly be manifested, likewise, by the 
most complete and invariable conformity of His human will to the 
will of His heavenly Father. This we find, on examination, to be 
the case. Obedience in great things as in small, and in things 
painful and arduous, as well as in things easy and pleasant, forms 
the dominant note of His whole life. Ages before He was born 
this was pointed out as His most marked characteristic. “In the 
head of the book it is written of me that I should do thy will, O 
my God” (Ps. xxxix. 9). Why was this said? Because nothing 
higher could be said. When He actually appears in the flesh, He 
repeats the same thing of Himself: “I came down from heaven, 
not to do my own will, but the will of him that sent me” (John vi. 
38). Furthermore, in order to impress His hearers with its vital 
importance, He even refers to it as His very food. For, as the body 
cannot live without material food, neither can the soul live its super- 
natural life without spiritual food. What is this food of the soul? 
It is precisely the doing of God’s holy will. Hence our divine Lord 
expressly says: “My meat is to do the will of him that sent me” 
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(John iv. 34). In another place He says: “I do always the things 
that please him” (John viii. 29). 

Christ was not only a saint, but the Saint of saints, just as He 
is the Lord of lords, and the King of kings. Hence, as sanctity 
is complete conformity of will, we find that He exhibited the most 
absolutely perfect conformity of His human will with the will of 
His heavenly Father, not only in what is according to human nature, 
but even in duties from which nature shrinks with instinctive horror 
and dismay, such as humiliation, sufferings of body, anguish of 
mind, torment and death. “He became obedient unto death,” writes 
the Apostle, “even to the death of the cross” (Phil. ii. 8). “When 
the hour of His Passion was approaching and all the disgrace, and 
humiliation, and anguish of that most awful event presented itself, 
with the utmost vividness, before His mind, He threw Himself 
down upon His knees and had recourse to prayer. And, because 
He was truly man as well as truly God, His whole human nature 
was stirred and deeply troubled and in cruel torture, by reason of 
the thought of His impending doom, so that “He began to grow 
sorrowful and to be sad” (Matt. xxvi. 37). This feeling of dread 
and apprehension and alarm, this natural shrinking from public 
shame, dire disgrace, excruciating pain and a malefactor’s death 
was no sin, nor any imperfection. No; no more than His sensi- 
tiveness to physical pain was sin, when the scourge tore open His 
back, or when the iron nails were driven through His quivering 
hands and feet. Had there been any imperfection whatsoever in 
feeling and realizing the greatness of the sacrifice, which obedience 
demanded, then Christ, the infinitely perfect, could not have ex- 
claimed, as He did, “My soul is sorrowful even unto death” (Matt. 
xxvi. 38). But if this keen sensitiveness to pain was no sin, the 
ready and unhesitating acceptance of it, and of all that it implied, 
because it was the will of His eternal Father, was the exercise of 
the most heroic virtue. 


This is a lesson for all of us. For feelings are not under our 
own control, and we may often experience a strong natural repug- 
nance to accept God’s decrees, even in spite of ourselves, and with- 
out any moral guilt. Consequently, to encourage us, and to show 
us that He did indeed share our nature and was “like to us in all 
things, excepting sin,”” He allowed us to look into His human soul, 
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and to see that He too shared that repugnance, although all the 
while His human will, the seat of all merit, was unswervingly united 
and in complete harmony with the divine will. Hence the cry 
arising from His agonizing soul, “My Father, if it be possible, let 
this chalice pass from me. Nevertheless not as I will, but as thou 
wilt” (Matt. xxvi. 39). We may often find our lower nature suf- 
fering and aggrieved, and ready to rebel. But it matters not. So 
long as the superior part, the ruling and controlling will, never fal- 
ters in its allegiance, but courageously and consistently clings lov- 
ingly and closely to the divine will, the state of perfection is truly 
and fully maintained. 

The summing up of the whole of this doctrine is beautifully 
expressed in that prayer which our blessed Lord taught His disci- 
ples, saying: “Thus therefore shall ye pray: Our Father,” etc. 
There is one petition in that prayer which contains, as it were in 
a nutshell, the whole marrow and essence of perfection, viz., “Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” 

When addressing the infinitely perfect God, we express the strong 
desire of our hearts: that His will may be done on earth, by us, 
as the blessed do it in heaven, we have reached the high-water 
mark of sanctity. We can go no further, except indeed by render- 
ing this same desire more intense and more vehement. 

God’s commands may sometimes be very difficult, very trying 
and painful, and repugnant to nature, but if only we can repeat, 
not with our lips only, but with the whole strength of our minds 
and hearts, “Thy will be done,” we have done all that is possible 
for a creature to do to honor God and to prove our love. 

If we expand the divine words a little, to bring out their meaning 
into greater prominence, we shall find ourselves exclaiming: “O 
infinitely holy Father, the unfailing source and the perennial fount 
of all true holiness, we ardently desire and pray that Thy most 
perfect will, and not our imperfect and wayward will, may be 
accomplished by us, and in us; we desire not only that Thy will 
may be accomplished, but that it may be carried out, as promptly, 
as perfectly, as lovingly and as joyously as the very saints and 
angels do it in heaven.” 


Who is there that can truly and conscientiously utter such senti- 
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ments in the depth of his soul, and echo them throughout every 
fibre of his being, and not be worthy of the glorious title of saint? 

As we have already remarked, sanctity is nothing more than the 
love of God. But it may be well to observe here that if this love 
be genuine and strong, it will be quite enough, since it will include 
all else and will naturally and of itself lead to the exercise of all 
those practices of piety which tend to increase it and intensify it 
still further. We will conclude this article by illustrating this state- 
ment by some examples. 

In the first place, one who really loves is constantly thinking of 
the beloved one. Even in the natural order a man who is in love 
with a girl will be ever thinking of her, and calling her to mind. 
Though he may be occupied in business or in the duties of his pro- 
fession, the thought of her will haunt him day and night, and be 
but very seldom out of his mind. He will love to dwell upon her 
words, and her looks, and upon all she said and did during’ the 
happy hours when they last met; and anything connected with her 
possesses, for him, an interest and an importance difficult to 
measure. 

Now, what is that, when transferred to the supernatural order? 
In the case of the soul, in love with God, it is called meditation, 
In proportion to our greater or lesser love, we shall be constantly 
thinking of God, and calling Him to mind. We shall find our- 
selves wondering at His infinite majesty, His irresistible power, His 
indescribable beauty, His unparalleled love, and His absolute per- 
fection. We shall turn over in our minds the various events of 
His earthly life, and ponder over every act of His bitter Passion. 
In a word, once a soul is full of the love of God, he needs no one 
to teach him how to meditate. He will naturally and spontaneously 
occupy his mind with thoughts of God’s divine attributes, and of 
all He has done to prove the boundless depths of His love. 

In the second place, take another important duty; viz., prayer. 
Just as a young man in love with a girl wishes to be with her, to 
converse with her when present, and to write to her when absent, 
so a soul, in love with God, loves to call to mind His presence, and 
to speak to Him, even as a bride speaks to the bridegroom. The 
precept to “pray always,” to “pray without ceasing,” is easily ful- 
filled by a true lover of God. 
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In the case of the saints, we find a continuous intercourse going 
on between them and almighty God. They seemed to realize His 
presence all the day long. They kept themselves united to Him 
by constant and fervent ejaculatory prayers, almost without inter- 
ruption. With them it was not so much a duty as a delight to 
express the love burning in their hearts for their heavenly Bride- 
groom. Their love made them yearn after Him, and led them to 
seek Him wherever He was to be found, more especially in the 
Church, where His humanity as well as His divinity dwells, under 
the sacramental species. There they would prostrate themselves 
before the tabernacle, and often spend the whole night in most 
loving intercourse with the God who created them. 

To the lukewarm, to the imperfect, and to those whose love is 
cold, such a life of prayer and mutual converse and union may seem 
unattractive, difficult, and even impossible. But show me a priest 
whose heart is on fire, show me one wholly consumed with the 
love of God, and I will show you one whose greatest joy and truest 
happiness is to think of and to converse with Him, whom he rec- 
ognizes as his first beginning and his last end. Yes, if love teaches 
us how to meditate, it teaches us also how to pray. 

In the third place, one who loves another with his whole heart 
and soul is anxious to do all he can to please him, and to show his 
love. He will seek to promote his interests, and do all he can to 
further them. Thus, it is enough for a priest to be a true lover 
of Christ, and this love will transform him into a zealous mis- 
sioner; he will try to codperate with Christ to the utmost of his 
power in saving and sanctifying souls. Knowing that Christ not 
merely suffered, but died an agonizing death to rescue souls from 
hell-fire and to open to them the gates of paradise, he too will exert 
himself earnestly and loyally and to the utmost to bring about their 
salvation, and will be willing not only to toil and labor in the sub- 
lime work of the ministry, but even to endure suffering and pain, 
even death itself, should it be necessary, in order to save souls, and 
so to win the gratitude and approval of his divine Master—the 
divine Shepherd, who actually laid down His life for His sheep. 

In the fourth place, a great love of God will also reconcile any 
priest who possesses it to such poverty, hardship and difficulties as 
he may encounter on the mission. For who loves our Lord with 
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a great and vehement love will be only too delighted to resemble 
Him. If he has to work in poor and mean surroundings; if he 
sometimes finds it difficult to make ends meet; if he is deprived of 
many comforts and luxuries, he will think of Him who was “born 
in a stable,” and who “had not whereon to lay his head,” and 
who died naked and abandoned on the cross, and instead of com- 
plaining and murmuring, his very love will cause him to rejoice 
and be glad to share, at least in some very small degree, the suffer- 


ings and the privations endured by his divine Master, for love 
of Him. 


In the fifth place, the priest who ardently loves and honors God 
Himself will also love and honor Him in all those who represent 
or hold the place of God. Thus he will love, honor and have the 
most profound respect for the Pope, the Vicar of Christ, and for 
his bishop, who shares so largely in the power of Christ, and for 
his fellow-priests, all of whom, in one way or another, are the 
representatives of God incarnate. 

He will extend his love even still further. He will love and have 
a special regard for the poor, the sorrowful, the sick and the dying, 
because in all of these his love will find a certain likeness and 
image of Christ. He will love to help and console them and to 
administer to them in their needs; for he will feel that, in that way, 
he is really helping and consoling and administering to Christ Him- 
self, according to our Lord’s own words: “Amen, I say to you, 
as long as you did it to one of these, my least brethren, you did 
it to me” (Matt. xxv. 40). 

In the sixth place, one who ardently loves our Lord will be found 
to take a lively interest in all that concerns Him. He will delight 
in the ceremonies of the Church. He will see that everything on 
and about the sanctuary is as -clean and spotless and as beautiful 
as possibie. He will be careful to have the sanctuary lamp always 
burning, and will do all he can to encourage the faithful to bring’ 
fresh flowers and candles to adorn the altar. In a word, if he really 
possesses a strong personal love for his divine Master, he will spare 
no pains to adorn, enrich and beautify the church within which 
He dwells, and will exclaim, even with more fervor and certainly 
with more reason than David (to whom God’s sacramental presence 
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was unknown): “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of thy house, 
and the place where thy glory dwelleth” (Ps. xxv. 8). 

In the seventh place, if the priest be really full of the love of 
God, he will love what God loves, and. despise and hate what God 
despises and hates. Thus he will have a special reverence and devo- 
tion for the great Mother of God, and honor her beyond all other 
creatures, because Christ loved and honored her beyond all others. 
He will trust and confide in her, not only because of her sublime 
dignity and priceless worth, but more especially because his divine 
Master, whom he loves far more than himself, was pleased to be- 
queath her to him, in the person of St. John, when, dying in agony 
upon the cross, He said: “Behold thy mother.” For a similar 
reason he will honor and love St. Joseph, Christ’s foster father, 
and the Apostles, especially St. Peter and St. John, whom our Lord 
treated with special favor. 

In the eighth place, one who ardently loves our Lord will seek 
to resemble Him more and more in every detail. He will love 
little children, because Christ loved them; he will have the greatest 
compassion and pity for poor sinners, and will strive to imitate 
Christ’s infinite patience and gentleness in dealing with them. Like 
Christ, too, he will despise honors and distinctions, and love to be 
unknown and even despised by men, and care only for the approval 
and the blessing of his heavenly Father, whose mere smile of 
approval he will value infinitely more than even the deafening 
praise and flattery of the entire world. 


Much, yes, very much more might be said, but we have perhaps 
said enough to show how extended becomes the influence of love 
when once it is strong and deep and sincere. Love will teach us 
everything. Love will teach us how to meditate, how to pray, how 
to say our daily Mass, how to visit frequently the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, how to adorn the house of God, how to bear the trials and 
sufferings of daily life, how to deal with all the different members 
of our flock, and how to honor God’s faithful servants, and espe- 
cially His Blessed Mother. In a word, love—strong, burning, per- 
sonal love of God—is the most certain, the most direct and the 
shortest way to a life of holiness and happiness in this world and 
to a life of close and eternal union with God in the next. Let us 
never cease to pray for an increase of this love. Let us long for 
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it and desire it more and more earnestly as the years of life grow 
fewer. Let us beg the angels and the saints, and, above all, our 
special patrons, the Immaculate Mother and St. Joseph, to unite 
their voices with ours, so that God may listen to our prayer and 
breathe, as it were, on the expiring embers of our soul till a bright 
fire is enkindled, that may burn up all the dross of sin and imper- 
fection and leave nothing within our hearts but the pure gold of 
spotless charity. 

St. Alphonsus (in his “Devout Reflections,” page 13) says: “All 
holiness consists in loving God,” while Solomon tells us, in inspired 
words, that “Divine love is an infinite treasure to men, which they 
that use, become the friends of God” (Wis. vii. 14). 





CASUS MORALIS 
Oscula Servientibus Altari Vetita 
J. A. McHues, O.P. 


Z confitetur apud Y se oscula morosa et ardentia cuidam adoles- 
centulae saepius dedisse. Advertens Y hunc poenitentem esse pres- 
byterum quem antea, emendatione promissa, a similibus absolverat, 
respondet se non posse iteratam absolutionem concedere, siquidem 
poenitentem judicet indispositum. Conqueritur autem Z confessa- 
rium injuste agere: “Dato,” ait, “nullam emendationem in hac 
materia esse factam, certus sum haec non excedere valde leve pec- 
catum. Docent enim probati auctores oscula quae fiunt ex affectu 
non venero sed sensuali, gravem culpam minime constituere. Pro 
certo etiam scio nullum scandalum esse datum. Soli enim eramus, 
ubi nemo videre potuit. Amica ipsa a me bene instituta plane 
intelligit istum modum agendi, dummodo recta mente fiat, omni 
prorsus culpa carere. Fateor quidem motus carnales, immo et pollu- 
tionem quandoque, post osculationes sequi; sed haec despicio, quia 
scio rem in se bonam non esse omittendam eo quod praeter inten- 
tionem malum aliquod contingat. Unde mihi videtur absolutionem 
injuria denegari.” 

Respondet Y: “Ut cetera omittamus, istae excusationes non 
valent propter duo: Primo, tu versaris in occasione libera peccandi, 
quatenus in mente habes eadem iterum facere quae de se naturaliter 
libidinem provocant et quae teipsum, ut admittis, valde commovent 
sexualiter. Secundo, te olim obstrinxisti sacro et gravi munere 
castitatem omni qua posses via colendi, nunc autem promissis illis 
stare recusas.” 


Cui Z: “Occasio illa necessaria est. Nam sine amicitia homo 
bene vivere nequit, amicitia vero nisi signis externis exprimatur 
ad breve tantum durabit, praesertim quando agitur de amicitia inter 
feminam et virum cui matrimonium prohibetur. Quod ad obliga- 
tionem status mei attinet tamen, coelibatum suscepi, non promisi me 
nunquam cum feminis locuturum aut ipsis officia urbanitatis prae- 
stiturum.” 


‘ <a . 7 
“Haec tua responsa,” dixit Y, “nullatenus infirmant duas rationes 
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a me datas. Amicitia hominis, ut bene intelligis, non est ante 
ponenda amicitiae Dei. Neque indiget amicitia honesta furtivis ol. 
loquis et familiaritatibus illicitis. Deinde vehementer erras si sentis 
omnia tibi aeque licere ac laico quoad conversationem mulierum, 
solo matrimonio excepto. Abdicando enim jure ad vitam conjuga- 
lem ineundam, promisisti implicite te omnibus illis abstenturum quae 
vix, aut ne vix quidem, tolerantur etiam in sponsis qui promisso 
futuri matrimonii quadam peculiari ratione sibi invicem devinci- 
untur. Quae cum ita sint, non possum te absolutum dimittere nisi 
prius de evitandis in posterum hisce colloquiis secretis, et a fortiori 
osculis, mihi fidem tuam praestes.” 

Quaestio 1: An omnia oscula peccata mortalia luxuriae censeri 
debent ? 

Responsum: 1. Non agitur nunc: (a) de osculis in partibus 
corporis inhonestis, de quibus idem judicium ferendum est ac de 
tactibus; (b) neque de osculis inter impuberes, personas ejusdem 
sexus, conjuges, tum quia ut plurimum non sunt peccaminosa, tum 
quia ad ea praesens casus non spectat. Agitur itaque nunc de osculis 
in partibus honestis, inter personas puberes, diversi sexus et solutas. 

2. Oscula pertinent ad peccatum luxuriae non ex sua specie, quia 
secus ac fornicatio, pollutio voluntaria, sodomia, dari possunt sine 
libidine. Unde si fiunt sine affectu venereo non habent rationem 
luxuriae. Data ergo justa causa, oscula de quibus nunc agitur 
omni peccato carere possunt. Justae causae autem reputantur: 
(a) consanguinitas, puta oscula inter virum et consanguineam in 
aliquo grado proximo; (b) urbanitas, ut si mos patriae habet ut 
viri salutent feminas manum osculando. In his tamen servanda est 
decentia status; nam, ecclesiasticos non decet talibus signis urbani- 
tatem manifestare erga personas alterius sexus. 

3. Oscula induunt rationem luxuriae, et per consequens gravis 
peccati: (a) quando procedunt ex affectu venereo; (b) quando 
affectum trahunt in delectationem carnalem (cfr. propositionem 
40am Jansenistarum damnatum ab Alexandro VII). 

Praeterea si osculator praevidere debet periculum consensus immi- 
nere, nec tamen ob hoc ab osculo abstinet, etiam graviter peccat. 
Praevideri autem potest tale periculum in sequentibus circumstantiis: 
(a) si oscula sunt morosa, ardentia, saepius repetita; (b) si temporis 
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et loci adjuncta valde ad peccatum incitant; (c) si experientia 
praeteriti probat passionem sexualem hisce osculis excitari. 

Deinde, etiam secluso periculo consensus, osculans peccat graviter 
si praevidens pollutionem secuturam, osculat sine causa justa et 
necessaria. (Noldin, De Sexto Praecepto, 36.) 

Quaestio 2: An confessarius in casu injuste egit? 

Responsum: (1) Secundum justitiam est ut poenitenti indis- 
positio absolutio denegetur. Z autem indispositus erat, quippe qui 
noluerit periculum peccati proximum et voluntarium deserere. Unde 
confessarius justissime recusavit ipsi absolutionem concedere. 

2. Quae in sui defensionem attulit Z frivola sunt. Delectatio 
quam percipit, inquit, sensualis est, ea scilicet quae oritur ex con- 
venientia inter sensum et suum objectum. Quis autem diceret delec- 
tationem ex fragrantia rosae, ex pulchritudine prati virentis, ex 
dulcedine sonus ortam aliquid peccati in se habere? Respondetur 
delectationem sensibilem in praesenti casu provenire non ex rosa, 
prato, vel concentu musico, sed ex osculatione feminae; et in praxi, 
ut docet Sanctus Alphonsus, moraliter impossibile est propter natu- 
ram corruptam talem delectationem naturalem habere, quin delecta- 
tio carnalis et venerea sentiatur, maxime si habeantur oscula cum 
affectu et mora, prout contingit in casu (Theol. Mor. iii 416). 
Unde cum mortale sit se exponere periculo consentiendi in delecta- 
tionem veneream, distinctio allata a Z ipsi non prodest. 


3. Invocat etiam Z principium de liceitate ponendi actum ex quo 
proximum periculum pollutionis praevidetur quando gravis causa 
adest. “Qui debet fovere amicitiam honestam,” inquit, “justam 
causam huiusmodi habet.” Negatur suppositum. Amicitia quae 
nonnisi osculis periculosis foveri potest non est honesta, sed prorsus 
vitanda. 

4. Sed urget Z lege coelibatus talem amicitiam non prohiberi. 
Respondetur non esse quaestionem de lege ecclesiastica tantum, sed 
etiam de lege divina, et utramque sub gravi obligare. Omnes enim 
homines graviter tenentur vitare occasionem proximam et liberam 
peccandi. Deinde quod non licet amasiis vel sponsalitia fide junctis 
(S. Alph. De Matr. 854), a fortiori non licet clericis, iisque qui, 
si non ex voto, saltem ex praecepto ecclesiae ad castitatem tenentur. 
(Barrett, 1919, No. 569.) Clerici laicis sanctitate vitae praestare 
debent (Codex Juris Can. c. 124). 
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Quaestio 3: An confessarius caritative se gessit? 

Respondetur affirmative. Modus agendi poenitentis aut grave 
scandalum jam induxit, aut saltem per se aptus est ad tale scandalum 
inducendum. Poenitenti declaranti suos actus aliis non esse cognitos 
credendum non est; omnes enim norunt amantes esse caecos. Saltem 
adolescentula scandalizata est, nam ex talibus familiaritatibus illa 
etiam procul dubio motus carnales experitur. Neque eamdem venera- 
tionem erga ordinem sacerdotalem, quam prius habuit, aut retinere 
potest aut aliis transmittere. Unde fallitur quam maxime Z dum 
putat se et amicam severius esse tractatos a confessario. E con- 
trario magna benignitate utitur confessarius consulendo bono super- 
naturali poenitentis, omnium sacerdotum honori et fidelium aedifica- 
tioni. Quodsi convertat Z ardorem suum in alia objecta, in Deum, 
scilicet, et sanctos, in zelum pro salute animarum, sibi et aliis 
proderit, non nocebit. Quodsi eodem fervore altare oscularetur quo 
feminam juvenem et pulchram, quanto excellentior esset Christi 
minister ! 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks or BuCKFAST ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE OFFERTORY PRAYERS 


The oblation of the Victim to God is the essential part of the 
Sacrifice, much more than its actual slaying or destruction. So it 
comes about that the Offertory is a necessary part of the consecra- 
tion, for it is by that act that the Eucharistic Sacrifice is accom- 
plished. The oblation which takes place in the Offertory, or at 
least the prayers which accompany it, is of comparatively recent 
origin. In any case it is specifically different from the implied, or 
even explicit, oblation which is identical with the consecration of 
the elements of bread and wine. It would be truer, perhaps, to 
say that our Offertory is a fuller or more detailed reénactment of 
our Lord’s own action at the Last Supper, when He Himself insti- 
tuted, and celebrated, the unbloody Sacrifice of the New Law. 
Taking bread into His holy and venerable hands, He raised His 
eyes to heaven, towards His divine and omnipotent Father, and 
blessed it. By His blessing our Lord set aside and sanctified the 
bread He held in His hands, that it might be substantially changed 
into His body by the words of omnipotence: This is my body. 

In like manner, when the Eucharistic elements have been placed 
upon the altar, Holy Church, by her blessing and oblation, with- 
draws them from all profane and common uses. By offering them 
to God she subtracts these lowly elements to every subtle influence 
of the evil one. According to Innocent II, the bread, wine and 
water are blessed with the Sign of the Cross in order that “the 
power of the cross may drive away every effort of the ill will of 
the devil, lest he should be able to do aught against either the 
priest or the sacrifice itself.” 

The Offertory is, therefore, a preliminary consecration of the 
elements, which then receive their highest consecration when their 
substance is not lost, but changed into the substance of the flesh 
and blood of the Son of God. During long centuries the only 
prayer that accompanied this oblation is that which we call the 
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Secret, which the Gelasian Missal calls oratio super oblata. Our 
present Offertory prayers are only a development of what is more 
concisely expressed in the Secret. For that reason they are like 
wise recited secretly, except the prayer which accompanies the 
oblation of the chalice, at the High Mass, which is then said by 
the celebrant and the deacon together, and for that reason must 
be said in such wise that both priest and deacon can hear each 
other. 

Having uncovered the chalice and placed it outside the corporal, 
the priest takes, with both hands, the paten on which the host lies 
and holds it before him, “usque ad pectus,”’ says the rubric, that 
is, at the height of his chest. Then he raises his eyes to God for 
a moment, lowers them immediately and lets them rest upon the 
host, the while he recites the prayer by which the bread is blessed 
and presented to God for His blessing. The prayer of oblation 
opens with an appeal to the holiness, power and eternity of God 
our Father. To Him, and to Him alone, may sacrifice be offered: 
“Suscipe,’ for He alone is the true and living God. Him we 
serve, and His service does not enslave, but invests us with a 
regal dignity. “You are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, 
a holy nation, a purchased people” (1 Pet. ii. g), and thus it is 
granted to us, inasmuch as we are “a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ” (ibid. 9). 
Soon we shall offer Him His only Son, in whom He is well pleased. 
Now we only offer this spotless bread—“hanc immaculatam 
hostiam.” 

What is offered to the Most High should be flawless, for even 
when we give of earth’s best we give but little, and our offerings 
are always of His giving. In that very prophecy which so clearly 
foretells the perfect Oblation of the New Law, we hear God’s 
complaint that the priests of the Old Law dishonored Him: “To 
you, O priests, that despise my name, and have said: Wherein 
have we despised thy name? You offer polluted bread upon my 
altar, and you say: Wherein have we polluted thee? In that you 
say: The table of the Lord is contemptible. If you offer the 
blind for sacrifice, is it not evil? and if you offer the lame and the 
sick, is it not evil? offer it to thy prince, if he will be pleased with 
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it, or if he will regard thy face, saith the Lord of hosts” (Malach. 
i. 7, 8). 

But the whole tenor of our prayer compels us to see in the “‘spot- 
less host” not merely flawless, stainless bread. Holy Church looks 
ahead and anticipates upon what is to be accomplished in the Canon. 
In the immaculata hostia which now lies upon the paten, which her 
prayer and oblation withdraws from the common uses of human 
life, she already beholds the true spotless Victim whose immolation 
alone can take away the stains of our innumerable transgressions: 
“Christus dilexit nos, et tradidit semetipsum pro nobis oblationem 
et hostiam Deo in odorem suavitatis’ (Eph. v. 2). Hence it would 
be a deplorable whittling down of the rich significance of the 
“suscipe’ were we to think of the bread only—in fact, it would 
be a grievous error, inasmuch as we expressly declare that the “spot- 
less host” is offered “pro innumerabilibus peccatis et offensionibus, 
et negligentiis meis,” an end for which the oblation of bread would 
avail but little. 

All this is very forcibly stated by Cardinal Bona, who tells us 
of a great controversy between a certain Austin friar of the name 
of Hofmeister and some learned unnamed personage. The latter 
expressed his amazement that bread and wine should be called a 
spotless sacrifice which God is asked to accept for the well-being of 
the living and the dead. ‘Not bread and wine do we call a spotless 
sacrifice,’ answered the friar, “but the body and blood of the Lord, 
into which they are changed. Hence they are deemed worthy of 
such appellation, not by reason of what they now are, but of what 
they are about to become. Such an appellation harmonizes with 
Scripture language. Thus Judas is styled ‘the traitor,’ from the 
beginning of his vocation, because he became a traitor later on.” 
In short, we speak of the material elements of our Sacrifice in the 
same terms as we should speak of the divine realities that underlie 
them after the words of omnipotence have been pronounced over 
them. So we call the host that lies on our paten “immaculatam 
hostiam,’” and with perfect propriety, by reason of the intimate 
and immediate relation between the bread that is now and the sacred 
flesh of Christ that is presently to take its place. 

We need waste no time in scrutinizing the exact shade of meaning 
of the three words, peccatis, offensionibus, negligentiis—they in- 
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clude all our sins, great and small, both of omission and commis- 
sion, by which our life has been at variance with the supreme rule 
of conduct, the all holy will and essence of God. Moreover, in this 
very act of preliminary oblation and anticipatory consecration of 
the elements, the priest is reminded of the catholicity of his Sacri- 
fice. He offers it not only for himself, but also, and that in a pecu- 
liar manner, pro omnibus circumstantibus. Those nearest to a big 
fire get most warmth out of it—hence, all things being equal, those 
who surround the altar at the moment of sacrifice receive more of 
its efficacy than those who only take part in it because they belong 
to the mystical body of Christ and thus somehow share in what- 
ever advantages accrue to the Church. Then our sacrifice is made 
for the living and the dead, for our present well-being—ad salutem 
—in the order of nature and grace, that so we may come to life 
everlasting. 


After the prayer of oblation the priest makes the Sign of the 
Cross with the paten over the place where he is to put the spotless 
host which he has just presented to the gaze of the heavenly Father. 
Then he allows the host gently to slip from the paten. The paten 
itself is hidden under the corporal—in such wise that only the edge 
of it is visible. This custom can be traced as far back as the eleventh 
century. Medizval liturgists see various symbolic meanings in the 
act, of which, no doubt, the truest explanation is also the obvious 
one: namely, that the paten, being a sacred vessel, and not required 
until the end of the Pater Noster, it was found desirable to put it 
out of the celebrant’s way, and to hide it from the gaze of the 
people. Hence, at High Mass, it is taken off the altar altogether 
and held under a veil by the sub-deacon. 

After the offering of the bread, the priest pours the wine into 
the chalice, then blesses the water by making the Sign of the Cross, 
and pours two or three drops into the chalice. The prayer which 
accompanies the blessing and pouring-in of the water gives us the 
meaning of the ceremony. The prayer is very old—it is found 
in both the Gelasian and Gregorian Missals as a collect for Christ- 
mas day, with only the omission of a reference to water and wine, 
which was inserted when the collect was placed among the Offer- 
tory prayers. The addition of water to the Eucharistic wine—of a 
lower to a nobler substance—signifies the union of the human with 
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the divine nature in Christ and our own consequent raising to a 
dignity far excelling that primeval and essential nobility inherent 
in our nature. God has wondrously made us, but has even more 
marvellously restored us, and the purpose of Christ’s assumption 
of our nature is but that we may be made one with Him “by whom 
he [God] hath given us most great and precious promises: that by 
these ‘we’ may be made partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pet. i. 4). 

“Let us hide ourselves in the sacred chalice,’ Mother Mary of 
Jesus said to her daughters, “like the drop of water which the priest 
mingles with the wine of the altar, in order that our lowly expia- 
tions, and our sacrifice, be mingled with the sacrifice of the Re- 
deemer, and that His oblation and ours may constitute but one 
offering.”” But we have the authority of Holy Church herself to 
bear out this interpretation. The Secret, as has been said already, 
is the real Offertory prayer, the only prayer super oblata used by 
the Church during many centuries. Thus the Secret is the authentic 
expression of the mind of the Church in the Offertory act. We 
see it in every Secret; that of Easter, therefore, but most vividly 
in that of the fourth Sunday after Easter: “Deus qui nos per hujus 
sacrificii veneranda commercia, unius summae Divinitatis participes 
effecistt. . . .” 

The prayer of oblation of the chalice is spoken in the plural. It 
is supposed to be said simultaneously by the priest and deacon, 
the latter being in a peculiar manner, and as it were by right, the 
minister of the chalice, so much so that it is he who presented it 
to the faithful at the Communion. “Quo sacerdos sancte sine dia- 
cono properas?” St. Lawrence said to St. Sixtus, the Pope, “ex- 
perire utrum idoneum ministrum elegeris, cui commisisti Dominici 
sanguinis dispensationem.” The plural, moreover, emphasizes once 
more the universality of the Sacrifice. Now there is but wine in 
the cup—we lift it up on high, and we keep our eyes raised to 
heaven at the same time—and as the heavenly Father blesses and 
accepts our offering, He already perceives the sweet odor of the 
cup of salvation: “in odorem suavitatis ascendat.” 


After the oblation of the wine, the priest folds his hands, rests 
them on the edge of the altar and says a prayer reminiscent of 
Daniel’s pitiful complaint to the Lord that in his day there was 
no longer either holocaust or sacrifice “that we might find mercy: 
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nevertheless in a contrite heart and humble spirit let us be accepted” 
(Dan. iii. 38, 39). 

Then, raising his eyes and hands to heaven and lowering them 
again, the priest blesses simultaneously both elements of the Sacri- 
fice. “Veni sanctificator omnipotens aeterne Deus, et benedic hoc 
sacrificium tuo sancto momini praeparatum.” Who is meant by 
“Sanctificator omnipotens?”’ It seems well nigh impossible to call 
in question that the Holy Ghost is meant here. Other liturgies 
seem to make the point certain. But the question is: Have we 
here the famous epiclesis in which the Eastern Church asks the 
Holy Ghost to work the ineffable change of bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ? We are at liberty to look upon 
our prayer in that light—there is as much reason, nay, more rea- 
son, to ask the Holy Ghost to act upon these elements before the 
consecration than after, as is done by the Greeks. The sole cause 
of the tremendous change which takes place at the consecration is 
the efficacy of the words of Jesus Christ, first spoken by Himself 
at the Last Supper and repeated in His name by the priests of the 
Catholic Church. There can be no manner of doubt that the Holy 
Ghost codperates in the mystery, inasmuch as the three divine 
Persons are inseparable and cooperate in all things: “Pater meus 
usque modo operatur, et ego operor,” and the same is true of the 
Holy Ghost. That these operations are undivided is theological 
truth, because operation follows nature and the divine nature is 
one, though subsisting in three Persons. 


The invocation of the Holy Ghost in the “Veni sanctificator” 
is immediately followed by a highly symbolic rite—namely, the 
washing of hands, or rather, of the fingers with which the priest 
is about to touch the sacred species. At a time when all the assist- 
ants offered their gifts in kind, and the priest received them at 
their hands, there was an obvious reason for the washing of his 
hands. The fourteenth Ordo Romanum prescribes that both thumbs 
and forefingers alone be washed, adding that after washing them 
the priest should not touch anything with them until after the Com- 
munion. Whilst washing and wiping his hands, the priest recites 
part of Psalm xxv, in which David protests of his innocence when 
subjected to calumny and persecution. The washing of hands is 
an external sign of inward purity. In a like spirit Jesus washed 
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the feet of His Apostles ere He instituted the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
and the priesthood of the New Law: “He that is washed needeth 
not but to wash his feet, but is clean wholly” (John xiii. 10). 

When he has returned to the middle of the altar, with folded 
hands, the priest raises his eyes to heaven—“oculosque ad Deum 
elevans’’—lowers them immediately, bows a little and whilst resting 
his folded hands upon the edge of the altar, recites a prayer ad- 
dressed to the Blessed Trinity. The prayer, “Suscipe, Sancta 
Trinitas,’ with the Secret, was the only Offertory prayer during a 
considerable period. Its text has come down to us with many 
variations. As it now stands in our Missal, it is one of the very 
few liturgical prayers directly addressed to the Blessed Trinity. 
It is interesting, for the theologian, as one more official expression 
of the dogma of the communion of saints. In the very act of sacri- 
fice, of which God’s majesty alone can be the object, we declare 
that we perform this supreme act of worship in remembrance of 
the mysteries of our Lord’s life in time, and to the honor also of 
Christ’s Mother and the saints—some of whom are mentioned by 
name: namely, the precursor and the princes of the Apostolic Col- 
lege. After “et istorum’” we may suppose that the names of the 
saints were mentioned whose relics were on the altar, or beneath 
it—the more so that many versions of the prayer expressly say: 
“et eorum quorum reliquiae hic sunt reconditae.” 

Our Sacrifice redounds to an increase of glory for the saints, for 
us it obtains salvation; so whilst we are mindful of them on earth, 
we crave their intercession in heaven. But both their glory and 
our salvation are due solely to our one common Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose Passion, Resurrection and Ascension are the hope and stay 
of our lives in this world, for He alone can open the gate of life 
for His followers: Tu devicto mortis aculeo, aperuisti credentibus 
regna coelorum.” 


(To be continued) 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 
THIRD CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALEs 


The Holy Father sketches the history of the life of the holy 
Bishop of Geneva, and points out how the Saint mastered his fiery 
temperament and got it under such perfect control that he became 
a model of gentleness and kindness. This beautiful virtue won the 
hearts of all who came in contact with him. At the same time, he 
was firm and fearless in the defense of the rights of the Church and 
religion. The spiritual writings of St. Francis are known for their 
learning and soundness of doctrine, as well as the sweetness of the 
love of God which permeates them. The Church has placed him 
among the Doctors of the Church. 

The life of St. Francis de Sales demonstrates that the human 
mind can elevate itself to God and attain a perfect union with Him 
in the midst of the duties and cares of daily life, and that Christian 
perfection is attainable by all, it is not confined to the comparatively 
few souls who are living in the seclusion of religious life. The 
Holy Father desires that during this year, until December 18, 
triduums and novenas be held in honor of St. Francis. He grants 
partial indulgences to those who assist at these devotions and a 
plenary indulgence on one of these days under the usual conditions. 
(Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, Jan. 26, 1923; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
Vol. XV, pp. 49-63.) 


APposTOLic DELEGATION FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


The Holy Father, after deliberation with the S. Congregation of 
the Propaganda, has established an Apostolic Delegation for South 
Africa, which comprises the districts of Cape, Orange, Natal, the 
Transvaal and the former German colonies of Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland. (Apostolic Letters, Dec. 7, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedts, 
Vol. XV, p. 64.) 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Tue Epitor: May I kindly ask you to solve the following questions: 

1. May a chaplain of a hospital having a public or at least a semi-public 
chapel have the usual Holy Week services, with the exception of the blessing 
of the baptismal font? ; 

2. May he have them if the Ordinary grants permission to that effect? 

3. May a pastor with a small parish, who is unable to have a choir on those 
three days of Holy Week, have all services on the three last days by either 
singing the parts himself or reciting them? Could he have them if the good 
of the people; that is to say, their religion, had to be considered? 

4, Anna and Caius wish to get married. They go to a pastor about fifteen 
miles away from their parish and express their desire. Caius is a Catholic, 
but Anna was baptized in one of the Protestant sects. The pastor tells them 
they will have to wait some time, until he is able to get in touch with their 
pastor, get the dispensation, etc.; but they are unwilling and'go off and get 
married before a justice of the peace. Later on their pastor hears of the 
calamity, and decides he can get them to renew their consent, so he applies to 
the bishop for a dispensation, and, after receiving it, visits the couple. They 
refuse to have the marriage rectified. Would the dispensation given by the 
bishop to the parties, without their knowledge and consent, be valid in the first 
place? If the pastor succeeded, would such a marriage be valid? Can a priest 
obtain a dispensation on the presumption that he can bring the two to have 
their marriage rectified? The marriage took place before the Ne Temere went 
into effect. 

5. Would it be within the rights of Sisters directing a hospital to fix the 
hours for Mass and other services, knowing what time they have for these 
better than the chaplain himself? 


6. May the Sister sacristan in a hospital handle sacred vessels without 
explicit permission from the chaplain? and must she take the trouble of seeing 
the chaplain, when visiting priests fail to put away the sacred vessels, to have 
him put them away, or may she do it in such a case? 


7. May a chaplain of a hospital refuse to assist in the local parish because 
he is neither appointed as assistant nor receives remuneration for his work, 
when the pastor himself receives a substantial extra salary from another institu- 
tion in which he says Mass, when he should be saying it in his own church? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer. 1. In hospital chapels the functions of the last three 
days of Holy Week can be held only when they are performed in 
a solemn manner with deacon and subdeacon. This will, of course, 
be possible only in very few hospitals. On Holy Thursday it is 
generally considered that Holy Mass is permitted in such chapels. 
The Memoriale Rituum of Pope Benedict XIII allows the services 
of the three last days of Holy Week in parish churches to be per- 
formed even without a choir, also singing of the Mass and other 
prayers; but that permission is limited to small parish churches. 
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2. A bishop has not, as a rule, power to permit the services of 
Holy Week in hospital or other chapels of that character. If they 
cannot be performed solemnly, as the Missal prescribes, they may 
not be performed at all. 

3. The Memoriale Rituum to which we just referred was pub- 
lished by Pope Benedict XIII for the benefit of small parish churches 
where the priest can at most get a few altar boys to help him with 
the ceremonies, and where, as a rule, no choir is available on week 
days. The priest may either recite all the hymns and prayers, or 
chant some of them. The Baltimore Ceremonial, page 91, sezq., 
outlines the ceremonies for small parishes. 


4. The marriage between Caius and Anna was valid, if con- 
tracted before the Ne Temere decree became law. The pastor of 
the Catholic party should have inquired whether the Protestant was 
baptized. If the fact of Baptism was certain, though it might not 
be certain whether Baptism was validly conferred, it would be con- 
sidered valid as far as the marriage is concerned, and the marriage 
would have been valid. The pastor should have endeavored to get 


the couple to sign the promises that the children would be brought 
up as Catholics and that the non-Catholic party would not interfere 
with the free exercise of religion by the Catholic party. 

As to the question whether a dispensation is valid when given 
without the knowledge of the person who is favored by it, it is 
certain that it is valid, as a general principle, but in the case of a 
marriage between a Catholic and a non-Catholic or an unbaptized 
person the bishop cannot give a dispensation unless the parties 
make the necessary promises. In some dioceses marriage before 
a justice of the peace or other civil officer is a reserved sin, and 
permission must be obtained from the bishop to absolve from it. 

5. The management of the hospital is in the hands of the Sisters 
in charge. It is evidently their right to say at what hour they wish 
to have Holy Mass, for they know best what time is most suitable. 
Besides, it is a matter of the order of the day, and that must neces- 
sarily be in the hands of the managers of the hospital. The chaplain 
has no right to interfere with the management of the hospital or 
the affairs of the community life of the Sisters. 

6. Lay people, including religious Sisters and Brothers, are not 
allowed to handle the chalice, paten, corporals, palls and purificators 
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which have been used in Holy Mass, as is evident from Canon 
1306 of the Code. This is, however, understood of immediate 
handling. There seems to be no objection to lay persons touching 
these sacred objects, using a clean towel or cloth, just as nobody 
would think it a violation of this law if a person were to carry 
these articles in a case or wrapper. 

7. Resident chaplains of hospitals in the United. States are gen- 
erally considered independent of the pastor of the parish in which 
a hospital is located. Therefore, the pastor cannot order them to 
do any work in the parish; only the bishop may do so. 


StoLE FeEs, MAssES FOR MEMBERS OF PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 


Question. Will you kindly answer the following: 

1. (a) Since the churching of women after child-birth is no longer reserved 
to the pastor, am I, as pastor, allowed to accept as stole fees the offering made 
at such an occasion when the assistant performs the ceremony? 

(b) And if I accepted it in the past with that understanding, am I obliged 
to return the offerings to the assistant? 

(c) Is the assistant entitled to keep these offerings without mentioning the 
matter? 

2. (a) May an assistant, when he reads two Masses on Sundays, apply 
both Masses for a deceased member of the Purgatorial Society of which he 
himself is a member? 

(b) May he take a stipend for one Mass and apply the other Mass for a 
deceased member of the Purgatorial Society? 

(c) May a pastor, when he reads two Masses on Sundays, apply one Mass 
for a deceased member of the Purgatorial Society? 

(d) In this Society each priest-member is asked to say three Masses within 
one month after the death notice of another priest-member. Is he bound to say 
them within one month if two or more members should happen to die in close 
succession ? ParocHus. 


Answer. 1. To determine who is entitled to such offerings it 
is necessary to consider the diocesan statutes, and if they are silent 
on this particular question, the custom of the diocese is to be con- 
sidered. Some diocesan statutes rule that all offerings made at any 
sacred function in church go to the pastor for house maintenance. 
The Code, in Canon 463, says in general that the pastor has a right 
to offerings, either by recognized custom or by the particular laws 
of a diocese or ecclesiastical province. The answer to the various 
sub-questions under question 1 depends, therefore, entirely on local 
custom or the diocesan statutes. If there is no provision in the dio- 
cesan statutes, and if the custom of the diocese is not very definite, 
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it seems that the priest who performs the ceremony is entitled to 
the offering. We would not go so far, however, as to say that the 
offerings which the pastor took from the assistant should be returned 
to him. 

2. The various questions under 2 can be answered by stating 
these general principles: First, it is understood that the obligation 
of priest-members of such societies to say a certain number of 
Masses for deceased members does not oblige in strict justice, nor 
is it, strictly speaking, a matter of conscience; but if one does not 
comply with the requirements of such societies he would forfeit the 
spiritual benefits which come to him as a member. It is, therefore, 
perfectly proper for the pastor, as well as the assistant, to apply 
the second Mass on Sundays to deceased members of the society, 
and the assistant may, of course, apply one of the two Masses for 
a stipend. The pastor must say one Mass for the people of the 
parish; the other he may apply to deceased members of the Society. 
The Masses for deceased members should, of course, be said as 
soon as possible, but there is no obligation in conscience to say 
them within the time specified by the rules of the Society: and it 
would not be against the spirit of these rules-if the Masses were 
somewhat delayed in cases where several members die in quick 


succession; for it may not be possible without inconvenience, to say 


these Masses immediately. 


THE STATIONS OF THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


Question. I had new pictures put in place of the old ones in some Stations 
of the Way of the Cross. As the new pictures were smaller, I cut down the 
frame, which made it necessary to move the cross a little, to be in the center. 
Were the indulgences lost thereby? 

Is it true that the people must move with the priest and altar boys from 
station to station in order to gain the indulgences? If not, must they turn 
towards the station or at least have a book in their hands with the pictures of 
the stations? A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. The indulgences are attached to the crosses; the pic- 
tures are of no consequence. The old crosses may be put on en- 
tirely new pictures without loss of the indulgences. It does not 
matter if they are removed from one frame and attached to another, 
or to the same frame. but the crosses are blessed for the particular 
church or chapel and could not serve in another church or chapel 
without being blessed again. 
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When the Way of the Cross is made publicly by the priest, with 
the people, and there is not enough room to permit all to move 
about, or if there is a number of people, with very little room to 
move without confusion, as is the case in nearly all our churches, 
with their narrow aisles, it is sufficient that the priest and two altar 
boys move about from station to station. The people, as a rule, 
stand up at each station and kneel down for the prayer, but they 
should not turn about, since that causes distraction. It is not neces- 
sary that they have a prayer-book. They take sufficient part in the 
stations by answering the prayers. If the church is so large that 
prayers cannot be heard when they are said at each station, the 
priest may read them from the pulpit, but in that case it is neces- 
sary for another priest and two altar boys to go from station to 
station, otherwise the indulgences cannot be gained. The S. Con- 
eregation of Indulgences declared thus in answer to the question 
of a bishop in Holland by the S. Congregation of the Propaganda, 
March 1, 1884. 


THE SANCTUARY LIGHT 


Question. In the light of any recent decree is it justifiable for any reason 
(e. g., poverty or other) to use vigil lights or an electric bulb before the Blessed 
Sacrament? Our winter is very severe, and sometimes it is impossible to keep 
oil from freezing, sometimes difficulty arises from bad oil. In such circum- 
stances may the vigil lights or an electric light be used? 


A REaApER. 


Answer. We have discussed this matter before in THE Homrt- 
LETIC AND PasTorAL REvIEw, but we realize that no general law 
or regulation can cover all cases which may arise under particular 
circumstances. The Church considers that pure olive oil is the 
most appropriate substance for the sanctuary light; and poverty 
should not be easily pleaded as an excuse; for it would be prefer- 
able to economize in other affairs about the church, rather than in 
those things which serve the cult of the Blessed Sacrament as closely 
as does the sanctuary light. There are, however, other difficulties 
which arise under particular circumstances that may make it prac- 
tically impossible, or at least very difficult, to comply with the regu- 
lation of the Church in this matter. In those cases whatever is 


reasonably possible and as near to the observance of the law as is 


practicable must be done. Bishops have received power to provide 
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for particular circumstances, and they may allow other than olive 
oil for the sanctuary light, even electric light. 


OBLIGATION OF BUILDING CONTRACT 


Question. A contract calls for a complete building. It is signed properly 
by the builder and the owner of the property. The contract calls for a complete 
house, a house which will satisfy the owner. There is also a stipulation that 
the owner is not obliged to pay for the house if it is not completely finished. 

The house is built and the owner finds that the windows are broken, the 
window sills and frames are cracked, and rain and snow get right into the 
house. The water is flowing in streams from the cracks, and the ceiling is 
found to be split in many places, so that when it rains the water comes into 
the house, damaging the owner’s furniture. 

The owner kept a certain sum of money. He called the contractor and told 
him of the above conditions. The owner promised to pay the balance after the 
contractor should have replaced the ceiling and filled the cracks, and made the 
rest of the repairs. The contractor agreed to do this work. 

A few weeks later the contractor calls for the rest of the money and wants 
to sue the owner for not paying him the balance. The agreement was that the 
owner would pay if the contractor put the house in proper condition. 

Now, is the owner obliged to pay the rest of the money? Is the builder 
obliged to make restitution if he accepts the money without making the repairs? 

The builder also took the keys from the main door and other doors, so that 
the owner cannot open these doors. This was done in the absence of the owner. 
By doing the above he placed the owner’s family in danger, because if there 
should be a fire or some serious illness, the family would find it difficult to get 
out of the house quickly. Is the contractor obliged to make restitution if the 
property is damaged on account of the closed doors in case of fire or other 
cause? Is the owner entitled to either change the locks or get keys made for 
the locks? 

The contractor, when going to the house, treats the owner and his wife as 
if they were brutes. He calls them fools and does not allow them to speak. 
He is an insolent young fellow of about twenty-nine years of age, and insults 
these people openly, in, the presence of others, The wife of the owner has 
suffered from nervous attacks owing to the troublesome contractor. Is he in 
conscience liable for the sufferings of the woman and for the doctor’s bill? 

Sruptosus. 


Answer. If we had a copy of the contract before us, we should 
be in a better position to judge the respective rights of the parties. 
However, it is generally admitted in the United States that the rea- 
sonable stipulations of contracting parties determine their respective 
rights and duties. That these stipulations also become a matter of 
conscience we need not emphasize; it is very evident. 

From the facts submitted to us, it is apparent that the contractor 
or builder did not properly perform his part of the contract, and 
that, therefore, he is not entitled to full payment until he has put 
the house into such condition as any reasonable man has a right 
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to expect when a new house is built for him. We do not hesitate 
to assert that no court in the United States would relieve the builder 
from the obligation of putting the house into habitable condition. 

What right the builder has to retain the keys and to conduct him- 
self as the owner of the house after he has given possession to the 
owner, is beyond our comprehension. The owner has been too 
indulgent and the builder seems to be a young bully whom the 
owner may have removed from the premises by calling the police. 

The insulting words addressed by the contractor to the owner’s 
wife, and the illness caused by them make him liable for damages, 
though it is generally held in law that such words alone do not 
make a person liable; still it requires very little in addition to words, 
as for instance, a threatening attitude, to make him liable. In con- 
science such conduct cannot be justified at all, as is evident. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 








Hinmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of June 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucx Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 
The Seventh Commandment 


“Thow shalt not steal.” 


. Virtue is Better than Wealth. 
- The Right Use of Wealth. 

. The Christian Use of Wealth. 
. The “Common Wealth.” 

. Dives and Lazarus. 


I. Virtue 1s BETTER THAN WEALTH 


“Now, why do you fancy that to possess gold is to possess wealth? 
I really think that they who have no gold are the truly wealthy 
folk, and that the soul that despises gold is of greater value than 
the soul that seeks for it.. . . Certainly a man who has his own 
property does not keep seeking for this world’s wealth. Now, 
honesty, sobriety, kindliness, chastity—these are our own property, 
and they certainly are, as you well know, more precious than gold. 
So much cheaper, in point of fact, are these metals than property 
like the above that whereas you can buy gold and can accumulate 
silver, honesty is the only thing you cannot buy. For honesty is 
not to be bought; it is acquired, and for the simple reason that it is 
a question, not of price, but of virtue. You, for instance, who 
possess gold, compare your property with mine: when you go abroad 
your treasures must needs remain behind you; and since they are 
at a distance from you, you are always anxious about them; you 
are never sure that when you get home you will not find they 
have disappeared. The consequence is that—since you are always 
afraid of losing them—you, in your own conscience, are simply 
‘naked and poor.’ But, now, wheresoever I go my property goes 
with me; it cannot be separated from me, since I keep it in no cellar, 
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but in my own breast. When you come home you find your prop- 
erty gone; but when I get to my eternal home I shall take my riches 
with me to Paradise!’’* 


II. Tue Ricgut Use or WEALTH 


“Avarice is an injustice, nay, it is an impudence. For a man 
pretends to be bestowing a benefit when in reality he is a deceiver. 
He does not believe God in His truthful promises; he believes in 
a man who is making a timorous bargain! And since he fancies 
things present more secure than things that are to come it fre- 
quently and deservedly happens that his eagerness for some un- 
deserved profit becomes the cause of a not undeserved loss. Conse- 
quently, however things turn out, the position of a usurer is always 
an evil one; for he sins whether he lessens or increases his principal, 
he is miserable if he loses what he gave, he is still more miserable 
if he wins what he did not give. . . . Wherefore, since you have 
whole-heartedly trusted God’s promises, shun the leprosy of avarice, 
for it is an unclean thing; use rather the gifts of God with thankful- 
ness and wisdom. And since you rejoice in His generosity, strive 
to have companions in your joy. For many lack what you have 
in abundance; in their need material is provided you for imitating 
the goodness of God, so that through your instrumentality the 
blessings of God may be extended to others too, and you—through 
making a good use of temporal things—may secure eternal things.’”” 


III. Tue Curistran Use oF WEALTH 


“This, then, is the sum of our Christianity: repayment of love 
by love and injuries by patience. The more patient a man has been 
in bearing injuries the more power will be granted him in the king- 
dom. For no man arrives at the kingdom of heaven by pride or 
wealth or position, but by humility, poverty and meekness. If, then, 
anybody is puffed up by his reputation, if his treasury is full of 
gold, then like a beast of burden so laden that it cannot move will 
he find himself unable to go along the narrow way of the kingdom. 
And even if he fancies he has reached his goal he will find the 
narrow gate too strait to admit his load; on the very threshold 


1St. Maximus, Hom. de Martyribus. 
2St. Leo the Great, Sermo vi. 
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he will find himself driven back and compelled to retrace his steps, 
For to the rich man heaven’s gate is as narrow as the needle’s eye 
to the camel. . . . How ridiculous it is to think that though our 
mothers brought us forth naked and the Church received us naked, 
yet we are to go to heaven rich!’”* 


IV. Tue ComMon WEALTH” 


SS 
SSS 


= ee 





“Since, then, all the faithful taken together and individually are 
one and the same temple of God it follows that, precisely as this 
temple is perfect as a whole, so too it should be perfect in its indi- 
vidual parts. For although the same beauty is not to be found in 
all the members, nor amid such a variety of the various parts can 
we expect to find equality of merits, yet the bond of mutual charity 
secures our common share in the resulting beauty. For we are all 
sharers in God’s love, and though we do not all use alike the benefits 
His grace confers, yet we rejoice in one another’s gain. Hence 
what people love may be something other than themselves, since 
each man is enriched by his own peculiar gain when he rejoices 
in another’s advancement. In this ‘communion of saints’ wherein 
we all love and cherish and feel the same things there is no place 
for the proud or the jealous or the avaricious man.’”* 

“Not only spiritual wealth and heavenly gifts are due to God’s 
gift, but earthly and corporeal blessings also flow from His gen- 
erosity. Hence He will rightly demand an account of these as well, 
since He entrusted them to us for our stewardship of them—just 
as much as He gave them to us for our possession. Consequently 
we have to use God’s gifts justly and prudently, lest the materials 
which should produce good works should prove rather a source of 
sin. Riches, of course, so far as their material nature goes, are 
good and of much profit to human society when they are in the 
hands of kindly and generous people, and when they are not simply 
dissipated by luxurious-minded persons or hidden away by misers; 
they perish alike when stored up by the latter and when foolishly 
spent by the former. It is praiseworthy to fly intemperance and 
shun base pleasures, and there are many indeed who generously 
scorn to hide their wealth and who dread a cheap or sordid thrift 
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3 St. Maximus, Sermon on the Feast of St. Michael. 
St. Leo the Great, Sermo x. de Quadragesima. 
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amidst plenty; but at the same time we cannot -praise either the 


miserable superabundance of the frugality of such people if their 
wealth is simply destined to serve their own pleasure and the poor 
are not helped by it nor the sick made comfortable, if their abun- 
dance does not lead to the redemption of captives, the assistance 
of travellers or solace for the exiled. Rich men such as these are 
needier than all the needy put together !’’® 


V. Drves anv Lazarus 

“The beggar died and was carried by angels to Abraham’s bosom. The rich 
man died and was buried in hell” (Luke xvi.). 

“What a pitiable reversal of position! The poor man dies and 
is borne out by the angels; hell swallows up the rich man! The 
poor man’s death overpasses the rich man’s entire life; his mere 
passage hence overshadows all the pomp and glory of the rich 
man’s! How comes it that a funeral is so deceptive a thing? Why 
is it that the pomp of an interment is such a living lie? When a 
rich man is buried here the whole city flocks out with his corpse, 
while the beggar goes out in solitary state. Just two staves for 
carrying him—that is all the compassion he meets with. Not even 
four bearers provided, as should befit a dead man; just two—one 
toeach stave. Almost it looks as though the bearers are unwillingly 
summoned—for the chucking out of a corpse! Surely he deserves 
the angels’ ministrations, surely he merits divine obsequies when 
so cruelly denied humanity’s last offices! The rich man’s corpse 
is preceded by a gloomy crowd of slaves; choirs of angelic har- 
mony go before the poor man’s bier. In marble tomb and costly 
garb the rich man’s carcass lies interred, the beggar’s body reposes 
in its natural clay. The rich man in his costly tomb knows not 
the gnawing worm; the beggar crumbles away before rottenness 
and corruption set in. . 

“Yet are riches of themselves so criminal? Are costly wrappings 
condemned as such by God? Are feasts and banquetings of them- 
selves so wrong that they not merely deprive a man of the reward 
of good works, but bring with them every kind of evil and deserved 


5St. Leo the Great, Sermo v. de Eleemosynis. 
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destruction? Is beggary itself so approved and sanctified a state, 
ulcers and wounds so sacrosanct that angels’ hands must needs 
snatch them away to Abraham’s bosom? Surely no, for how could 
Abraham, who himself was rich, contemn the rich man now dead?” 


6 St. Peter Chrysologus, Sermo cxxi. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Frequent Communion 
By WILFRID MusGRAVE 


“Unless you eat the flesh of the son of man and drink his blood; you shall 
not have life in you” (John vi. 54). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Importance of heeding our Lord’s words. 
I. Necessity of Communion—Christ tells us we cannot live 
without this food. 
II. Practice of Communion in Abostolic ages. 
III. Decay of frequent Communion. 
A. Causes: Jansenistic influence. 
IV. Pope Pius X and decree on frequent Communion. 


THe NECESSITY OF COMMUNION 


These words of our divine Lord, my brethren, are really startling. 
“Unless you eat my flesh and drink my blood, you shall not have 
life in you.” How often have we not heard these words, and yet 
how little impression they appear to make. 

God sent the Prophet Jonas to Niniveh with a message, “Yet 
forty days and Niniveh shall be destroyed.” The people gave heed 
to the words of the Prophet; they were moved to repentance, with 
the result that God spared their city. 

Yet when God Himself tells us that it is impossible for people to 
live unless they eat His flesh and drink His blood, we take no notice. 
“The people of Niniveh shall rise up in condemnation of us.” They 
took heed of the words of the Prophet, yet a greater than Jonas 
speaks to us, and we take no heed. 

As this sacrament is so important in supplying our daily needs, 
it will not be out of place to consider to-day the subject of receiving 
our Lord’s body and blood in Holy Communion. 

We know that Holy Communion is not absolutely necessary for 
salvation. That applies to Baptism alone, for our Lord has said: 
“Unless a man be born of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” Moreover, as the obstacle to our reaching 
heaven is sin, we may say that the sacrament most necessary for 
our needs after Baptism is that sacrament by which sin is forgiven; 
vig., Penance. But, still there is an urgent need of the Sacrament 
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of Holy Eucharist, for our Lord declares—and He is truth itself 
—that unless we do eat His body and drink His blood, we shal! not 
have life in us. And so, for the healthy supernatural life of the 
soul, is needed the divine food provided by our Lord. 

The need of this food is explained by St. Thomas Aquinas in 
these words: ‘On account of our natural concupiscence, and our 
being occupied with external things, there ensues a constant lessen- 
ing of that devotion and fervor which should keep us close to God. 
And, therefore, it is necessary that this loss should be frequently 
made good, otherwise one will be wholly alienated from God.” 

Just as we repair the losses of the body by taking food, so we 
must maintain the strength of the soul by nourishing it with the 
special food of the body and blood of Christ. And because there 
are some who, through want of faith, or understanding, or else 
through negligence, fail to appreciate the value of this special food 
for the soul, the Church has made the law that every one of her 
members must receive Holy Communion at least once a year, at 
Faster time. This is the actual test of communion with the Church; 


and he who refuses to give this outward proof of membership is 
excluded from the suffrages of the Church as long as he persists in 
refusing to communicate. 


ANCIENT PRACTICES 


Time was when such a law was not necessary. In the Apostolic 
ages and the subsequent early ages of the Church, it was customary 
for all present at the Eucharistic Sacrifice to receive Holy Com- 
munion. We read that even babies were admitted to Communion; 
the deacon, dipping his finger in the precious blood, gave it to the 
infant to suck, and thus did the babes receive the body of our Lord. 
But with the spread of the faith and the increase of membership, 
together with the absence of persecution, there first came a certain 
loss of fervor, and afterwards a reverential awe of the sacrament, 
which, with the deepening of the consciousness of sin, tended to 
make confession more laborious, and also tended to restrict the 
frequency of Communion, owing to the lengthy preparation that 
was deemed necessary. 

In England the Reformation swept away the Blessed Sacrament 
and made frequent Communion impossible. Yet, at the same time, 
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God raised up very great saints to revive the practice of frequent 
Communion, and we have St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Charles Borro- 
meo, St. Teresa, St. Philip Neri, all inculcating by word and 
example the practice of frequently receiving the body and blood of 


Christ. 
In later times, especially at the end of the eighteenth century, the 


heresy called Jansenism was responsible for keeping men and women 
away from the Holy Table. This heresy, preached by men of 
austere and ascetic life, under the pretext of reverence for holy 
things, laid down such strict conditions for approaching the Holy 
Sacrament that it was well-nigh impossible for the majority of 
people ever to fulfil them, and so, under the influence of their teach- 
ing, sinners were driven away from the source of grace. Instead 
of Holy Communion being a means of holiness, it became a reward 
for holiness, and thus it became more and more restricted to the few. 


Pore Prius X AND FREQUENT COMMUNION 


It was Pope Pius X, the Pope of the Eucharist, as he is called, 
who, as the true shepherd and teacher of all Christians, brought the 
Church back again to the practice of frequent Communion. In 
December, 1905, a decree was published, in which the words of the 
Council of Trent were recalled, where the wish is expressed that at 
‘every Mass the faithful who assist should receive sacramentally. 
.This certainly is the desire of Jesus Christ—that Christians should 
receive frequently, and, if possible, receive daily. And because there 
has been much discussion as to the conditions necessary for daily 
Communion, the Pope settles the question definitely. The condi- 
tions requisite for daily Communion are these: 


1, We must be in a state of grace; i. ¢., free from mortal sin. 
2. We must be fasting from midnight. 
3. We must have a right intention; i. e., that Communion be 
approached not through custom or vanity, but with the desire of obeying 
the will of God, of becoming more closely united to Him, and of making 
use of that divine medicine as a remedy for one’s weaknesses and defects. 
The same Pope Pius X, in an address to the Blessed Sacrament 
Confraternity, said: ‘Holy Communion is the surest, and shortest, 
and easiest way to heaven.” There are other ways; the easiest and 
the surest is by means of Holy Communion. 
You have heard, my brethren, the words of Christ. You have 
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had placed before you the teaching of the Church. What impression 
will they make on you? Will you still hesitate? Do you think 
that you are not good enough to receive daily? Recall once more 
the conditions, and as long as you are in a state of grace, fasting, 
and have the right intention, you are allowed to receive. You are 
invited daily by Jesus: “Come to me, all you that labour and are 
burdened; I will refresh you; I will give you my own flesh. Take 
ye and eat.” 

There is the daily invitation. It may be that it is not possible 
for you to accept the invitation “daily.” Come then when you are 
able. God does not expect impossibilities, but if it is possible te 
come frequently, doso. “It is so easy to approach the Holy Table,” 
says Pope Pius X, “and there we taste the joys of paradise.” 

It is doubly necessary in these days that the faithful should be 
strengthened, and that the love of God be enkindled by this salutary 
practice of daily Communion. There is grave danger if you stay 
away from the Holy Table: “Unless you eat the flesh of the son 
of man and drink his blood, you shall not have life in you.” But 


if you do receive Him, then as St. John tells us: “As many as 
received him, to them he gave power to be made the sons of God.” 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Prodigal Son 
By Kernpt M. Heaty, C.S.C. 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. The prodigal son can teach us the wretchedness 
of sin and the joys of a contrite heart. 


I. The prodigal is brokenhearted, for 
A. He is without food. 
1. He has wasted his substance. 
2. We have squandered God's gifts. 
II. He is friendless, 
A. He had friends in prosperity. 
B. We have through sin forsaken God and His Saints. 
Ill. He is homeless. 
A. He has left his father’s house for a barren field. 
B. We spurn a kingdom and a crown when we deliber- 
ately commit sin. 
IV. But the prodigal finds himself. 
A. Is our sorrow as perfect as was the prodigal’s? 


Conclusion: Our hearts should rejoice in the words of the happy 
father. 
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A swineherd is leaning heavily on his staff. He is the most 
abject of men, a youth whose unkempt, cast-off clothing, whose 
seamed and wan countenance and wretched plight cannot altogether 
hide the fact that he was once a gentleman; nay, a noble. He had 
been young and comely; he had been rich and happy; he had been 
loved and had loved. And now! A herd of swine lolling in unsatis- 
fied slumber gives him distasteful employment, carob-pods are his 
food, the sky is his roof and no friend companions him. 

Such is the figure that Christ presents to us, the figure of the 
prodigal son who left his father’s house, went off to see the world 
and to enjoy himself and his father’s carefully earned money. If 
we draw closer perhaps we shall recognize in him our own likeness; 
perhaps this stooped, forlorn starveling may teach us the wretched- 
ness of sin and the joys of a contrite heart. 


THE PrRODIGAL’s MISERY 


He is broken-hearted. Why? Because he is without food, 
without friends and homeless. He wasted his substance living 
riotously ; he threw it all on the winds of fancy and they brought 
nothing back to him. As he stands looking mournfully at the 
beasts which are his companions he thinks of the “fine flour and the 
honey and the oil” which once he had in abundance. Oh! the horror 
of this famine. (There are scarcely enough husks for the swine 
and he fain would eat of them.) We pity his hunger but do we 
sufficiently reflect that we also have wasted our substance? How 
many of us have misused and squandered the God-given gifts in our 
keeping? 

Think of all the graces that God accumulated for us, the graces 
acquired by Christ, the blessed fruit of His life and death which 
for the vain pleasure of a moment we have foolishly dissipated. 
The fine flour of our spiritual life is scattered, the honey of faith 
is made insipid, and the oil of love poured out. 


THE PRODIGAL’S FRIENDLESSNESS 


And the prodigal is friendless. His many friends of old, where 
are they now? There is no one for him to rely on. While he 
reinained at home what did his father not do for him? Nothing 
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was too good, nothing was too costly. The servants were devoted 
to him and the companions of his youth careful in kindness. But 
they fled when he had run through his money. Then he went and 
cleaved to a citizen of a far distant land. No friend, he! He merely 
lets the piteous wanderer tend his swine and he even refuses to 
give him food. 


In our own conduct we have been like the prodigal when we 
traded our liberty for the degrading servitude of sin. Perhaps we 
have forsaken God and His holy angels and the radiant saints and 
have gone and cleaved to pride, to ambition, to sensuality, to dis- 
honesty. Have we not worked for them, done their bidding and 
starved for want of hope and love? Well might we cry with the 
prodigal: “What hath pride profited us, or what delight hath 
sensuality brought us, if we have suffered the loss of our deathless 
and priceless souls?” 


THE PRODIGAL’s HOMELESSNESS 


The heartbroken youth is homeless too. A field barren and dis- 


figured by drought, the scant shelter of stunted olive trees against 
the blaze of heat and the rigor of frost. That is what he has come 
to. He had a home once, a proud mansion set in the midst of well 
stocked barns and succulent meadows. 


It was a far more beautiful home that we forsook when we sinned 
grievously in thought, word, or deed. God prepares a place for us 
there and yet we deliberately spurn it; a kingdom, a crown await 
us but we push them aside in our self-absorption and in our heed- 
lessness. Do we truly lament the day we left God through sin; 
do we consider how little pleasures have contented us and what 
idle satisfaction vanities have offered us? 


CoNTRITION 


That is precisely what the prodigal son did. He considered. He 
had fled not only from the paternal home; he had fled also from 
himself. Now he finds himself; misfortune opens his long-shut eyes 
and he sees clearly. What does he see? Simply these three things: 
the number of his sins, his ingratitude to his father and the risk 
he runs of perishing away from his father’s house. This gives 
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him pause and he says: “I shall arise and go to my father.” “I 
shall arise,” arise, because he has fallen away from the love and 
respect of his father, fallen into evil ways, fallen fast into the meshes 
of sin. “I shall go.” Where? To my father. When? Immedi- 
ately, for too long have I been away from home and him. To my 
father—he does not say: “to my master, to my judge,” but “to 
my father.” The very name reassures him, and he looks back to 
his pure youth under his father’s guidance, to the loving caresses 
and the manifold gifts which were bestowed upon him. It is true 
he has lost all the bounty of his father, wasted it riotously, but he 
wants it back. The name of father helps so very much to still 
the terror in his soul that he resolves to seek him at once. Dicam 
peccavi. Dicam, “I shall say.” I shall unseal these proud lips that 
demanded my liberty and made me a slave to passion. “I have 
sinned.” I have. The prodigal boy complains of no one but him- 
self; ne is humble now. It is through his own fault that he has 
offended. There is no murmur of reproach for the false fleeting 
friends who helped him scatter his inheritance; no word against the 
pagan despot who starved him. Not to inexperience or stress of 
temptation or inherent weakness does he attribute his ruin. No, 
he simply says: “I have sinned.” A full-hearted confession which 
we should often repeat, instead of seeking for vain pretexts and 
exploring for motives which will gloss over our actions. 

The sinful youth also says: “I am not worthy to be called thy 
son. Make me as one of thy hirelings.” Non sum dignus, “I am 
not worthy.” He feels he has forfeited all right to his father’s love 
and mercy. He is even ready to lose all for the sake of regaining 
that love. He wishes now to earn his bread, to toil hard and dili- 
gently, to be accounted as the least in the establishment, to accept 
every humiliation. A type of sin, he now becomes a symbol of 
penitence. Do we fully understand the greatness and worth of a 
sorrow so perfect and so humble? In the past has our Domine non 
sum dignus been more than a facile phrase upon our lips? In the 
future are we ready to do penance and to suffer humiliation to atone 
for our sins? If we have followed the prodigal into the far distant 
land of sin it behooves us to return with him to the Father’s embrace. 
In moments of despondency it is well for us to remember that the 
prodigal’s father saw the son coming and ran out to meet him, that 
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he stifled the confession of the sinner with a kiss and furnished him 
with the fresh clean robes of innocence and shoes of new resolve 
and a ring of endless friendship. All through our lives, therefore, 
especially in times of sadness and desolation, let our hearts rejoice 
in the words of the happy father: “This my son was dead, and is 
come to life again; he was lost and is found.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The World of To-day 


By RicHarp CooKsoNn 


“Behold a dead man was carried out, the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow” (Luke vit. 12). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Gospel incident and its lessons. 
II. Parental negligence. 
A. Lack of supervision of children’s company. 
B. Immodest dress. 
C. Moving pictures. 
D. Gambling. 
III, Conclusion. 


THE SCENE OF THE GOSPEL INCIDENT 


During the early stages of the late ruthless tragedy, the European 
war, many of us in this country followed with tenacious interest, 
keen concern and thrilling excitement, the ebb and flow of the 
battle-tide. Daily, without fail, our papers recounted and depicted 
the details and outlines of each encounter, advance, or setback, and, 
in order to give the reports a more realistic touch and graphic finish, 
and to bring more vividly before us the position and scene of each 
battle, large informative and comprehensive maps formed an addi- 
tional feature of most, if not all, our morning publications. In this 
way we became familiar with the geography of Belgium, North 
France, Russia and the Balkan States, so much so that we were 
able to point out on the map, not only the large, prominent towns 
and commercial centers, but even villages, hamlets, canals, woods 
and rivers, hitherto unheard of or unknown, as far as our experi- 
ence was concerned. 

Natural though this may be, is it not passing strange and worthy 
of comment, that year in and year out, when we hear the names of 
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towns, or villages mentioned in the Sunday Gospel, we never for a 
single moment consider it worth our while to inquire about, much 


less locate these places. 
Accordingly, then, this morning, my brethren, it will not be idle, 


inopportune, or futile, if we ascertain in some measure where the 
scene of to-day’s Gospel was enacted. 

On laying out the map of Palestine before us, we find that the 
little town of Naim was situated on the Southern border of Galilee, 
and at the foot of the rugged and barren Mt. Hermon. At the 
time to which we are alluding the province of Galilee was a most 
populous area and, according to Josephus, boasted of two hundred 
towns, many of which had over fifteen thousand inhabitants; but 
this is probably an exaggeration. Naim was a day’s journey from 
Capharnaum, which was a Roman settlement on the Western shores 
of the Sea of Galilee, the city in which the day previous (to the 
miracle at Naim) our divine Lord had healed the centurion’s servant, 
the city in which Christ worked most of His miracles, and the city 
which eventually was denounced by Him: “And thou, Caphar- 
naum, which was exalted into heaven, thou shalt be thrust down to 
hell.” Doubtless too in those days Naim was “no mean city,” for 
it was on the high road between Damascus and Jerusalem, one of 
the principal halting-places of the numerous caravans on their way 
to and from the Holy City. 

Like all the Oriental towns of those days, there was a wall round 
it, and on the northeast side was a gate, which looked down a deep 
descent towards the Lake of Genesareth. Outside this gate was a 
cemetery, towards which a funeral procession was wending its way, 
slowly, sorrowfully, but not silently, for it was customary in those 
days to display one’s grief and bereavement in a most ostentatious 
and clamorous fashion. First came the hired minstrels, who rent 
the air with the weird, shrill, plaintive notes of their flutes; after 
them came the hired mourners, chiefly women who cried and 
shrieked aloud, beating their breasts, tearing their dishevelled hair, 
and flinging up their hands in wild emotional and hysterical grief. 


MATERNAL SORROW FOR PuHysICAL DEATH 


Upon a stretcher carried by four barefooted men lay the lifeless 
form of a young man in the prime of life; so strong, so charming, 
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so loved by all had he been that it made the heart ache to see him 
lying there cold, stiff, motionless, dead; and, to fill the cup of 
sorrow to overflowing, he was “the only son of his mother, who 
was a widow.” 

Bereft of her all, this mother, with veiled head, bowed in anguish 
deep, unprecedented and unutterable, tortured by the terrible affiic- 
tion of this, her irreparable and untimely loss, and weeping copious 
tears which streamed down her sunken-in cheeks, she followed the 
dead body of her boy to the grave. 

In the flower of youth, death had taken—or rather torn—from 
her the joy of her life. This in short, is the incident of this morn- 
ing’s Gospel. Sad, heart-rending, calamitous though it be, yet my 
brethren, have you not heard of a bereavement more painful and 
sorrowful? have you not witnessed a sight more harrowing and 
piteous? can you not recall a catastrophe more nerve-racking and 
discomforting? are there tears not shed more bitter and continuous 
than those shed at the death of an only boy? is there not a pall 
more dreadful, sombre, forbidding and oppressive, than that which 
hovers over and veils a grave? is there not an affliction and ordeal 
more insufferable and more untimely than the sudden loss of a 
widow’s hope and support? Alas, there is, and that is the loss, not 
of body, but of an immortal soul. 

A mother who weeps over the death of her boy, may, can and 
must, look above this vale of tears, with hopeful resignation, feeling 
and knowing that time will dry her tears, alleviate her sorrow, 
heal her wound, and eventually bring fresh solace and new hope. 


PARENTAL SORROW FOR SPIRITUAL DEATH 


Unfortunately, this is not so with the mother who has to gaze 
not upon the lifeless form of her boy, but on the living image of 
herself run riot, debased and ruined; in truth, for such a mother 
the death of her son, with all its accompanying agonizing pangs, 
would be a happy release. Yet how many a mother and father 
have had to witness their son toss to the winds all self-respect, 
family prestige and moral restraint; then, in the downward onrush 
of self-indulgence, sin, lust and license, they have seen their lad 
turn his back on his Church, dishonor his manhood and disgrace 
his home. Ah, my brethren, it is a heart-rending, never-to-be- 
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forgotten and cruel experience for parents to be disappointed in 
their sons and daughters, and to see their bright and much cherished 


hopes droop, drop and die. 


PARENTAL NEGLECT 


Of late we have heard much, and read not a little of the failings, 
faults and fallacies of modern youth, and the consequent tirade and 
denunciation from the press and pulpit of present-day adolescent 
indiscretions ; but to my reckoning it would seem much more profit- 
able, and certainly more to the point, if all this fusillade of fierce 
invectives had been turned on the parents, instead of on their sons 
and daughters. 

Yes, without hesitation I say that in not a few cases the blame for 
the harm and havoc wrought in the lives of young people is to be 
laid at the door of the parental roof, and not on the children them- 
selves; and my reason for this assertion is that parents fail to 
realize and so fail to fulfil the duties and obligations of their state. 
Unfortunately it is only too true and too obvious that parents them- 
selves are responsible for the waywardness, ruin and downfall of 
those who should be under their charge. 

In many cases, unspeakable is the neglect, misguided is the 
authority, and criminal is the indifference of parents, while untold 
is the harm and incalculable is the evil consequent upon lack of 
parental concern, supervision, correction and responsibility. When 
parents fail or refuse to realize, much less live up to their duties, 
one is not surprised to find that their children lose their respect and 
love for their parents; and this brings in its train a distaste for the 
parental roof; and dislike for home is the bedrock of much of the 
so-called prevalent youthful waywardness. 


THE CAusEs OF SPIRITUAL DEATH 


DANCING 


When parents have no regard or consideration for those under 
their charge, then their sons and daughters are induced to seek else- 
where the happiness and delight they should find at home. Failing 
to find any attraction at home, they are enticed away by the glare, 
glamor and glitter of the world; then, misled by its toys and tinsel 
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triumphs, they are soon engulfed and drowned in the eddying 
vortex of self-indulgence, sensation and sensuality. 





In evidence of this I need only remind you of many a young girl, 
who, as soon as the day’s work is done, and she has had some 
refreshment at home, is allowed to go out and wander off, just 
when and where she pleases. Then, free from parental supervision, 
she seeks whatever company may appeal to or satisfy her momentary 
craving or whim; goes for prolonged walks, frequents the theatre 
or the “movies,” dancing rendezvous, no matter what be their record 
or reputation; eventually returns at an hour when no self-respecting 
person would be abroad, and, of course, escorted home by her latest 
casual admirer. This baneful habit of allowing girls to wander 
off, unquestioned and unattended, is, unfortunately, on the increase, 
and in particular do I refer to the custom which is gaining ground, 


of parents letting their girls frequent indiscriminately the dance 
halls. 


In such surroundings of mirth and merriment, amidst the ener- 
vating atmosphere of fragrant perfumery, soft colored lights, 


enthralling, passionate music, in the environment of dances which 
enkindle and fan into flame the fires of lust and license, and in the 
company of strange people of doubtful morality, one can readily 
understand how sin may abound; for the subtle spell of artificiality, 
excitement and sensation invariably produces a deteriorating, if not 
a debasing effect. When parents tolerate or encourage laissez-faire 
principles and policies, can we be surprised that maidenly reserve, 
discretion and modesty are patently conspicuous by their absence? 


FASHION 


Another failing for which frequent attendance at dances is 
responsible is the modern craze for extravagant, bizarre, expensive 
fashions, because a girl who haunts the dancing rendezvous is ever 
anxious to appear attractive and well dressed. Dame Fashion has 
many admirers; and she may be as exorbitant, indecorous and as 
changeable as fancy or whim may suggest; yet she will have a large 
retinue of followers who will purchase her goods and gifts. But 
how can any girl with a slender allowance keep pace with fashion, 
or appear in finery or fashionable modes. Nevertheless, we have 
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instances of this; and instead of being surprised or shocked, some 


parents are not even concerned or alarmed. 





Apart from the expense incurred by modern freakish fashions, 
they are frequently the occasions of sin; for their absurd, alluring 
audacity suggests impertinences, invites indiscretions, and encour- 
ages indecencies ; and it is precisely because they are dangerous and 
outrage good taste and decency that our Holy Father has been 
compelled to raise his voice in protest against the trend of the latest 
fashions. The echo of that refrain has been taken up by the various 
Catholic hierarchies, and in each case it has resulted in a strong 
denunciation of the modern, ridiculous and indecent fashions. 

In the Argentine, a notice has been posted at the doorways of all 
the Catholic churches, warning people that if they approach the 
altar rails in unseemly or unbecoming attire, Holy Communion will 
be refused them. 

The late Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, took occasion to 
devote one of his pastoral letters to a strong denunciation of the 
prevailing freakish Parisian fashions which were flaunted in the 
boulevards and public thoroughfares of the city, and which were 
setting at defiance all modesty and decorum. 

Pained and shocked by the increasing indecency of female dress, 
the Irish hierarchy have inaugurated the League of St. Brigid, in 
order to protest against the further inroad of dangerous improper 
and objectionable fashions. 

The much needed and vigorous agitation against the present 
fashions has had many supporters amongst the English and Ameri- 
can hierarchies. Last year I remember reading in one of our daily 
papers the following headlines: “Bride turned away: too diaphan- 
ous dress.” It appears that in one of the cathedrals of America a 
priest refused to marry a wealthy young Italian lady who had come 
in a dress too diaphanous. This necessary, and if you like, drastic, 
action was putting into effect the recent orders of the archbishop 
of the diocese, and, as you may well imagine, it occasioned a great 
flutter in feminine circles of that city, but doubtless it served as a 
warning to many other butterflies of fashion. 

Let me relate another incident which will, I hope, act as a deter- 
rent to those who would become the slaves of fashion. This modern 
trend in the fashion world, apart from exposing one to spiritual 
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harm, likewise brings in its trail bodily ailments, disorders anq 
| diseases. 
| A lady who had been to the Ascot races garbed in the least and 
| latest of fashion’s decree, on returning to town experienced the 
| first effects of a possible chill. She at once telephoned for her 
| doctor, and sought advice as to the best means to prevent an 
| on-coming cold. The doctor very politely said: “Madam, you 
had better stay indoors, dress yourself and go to bed.” 


| Without any hesitation, I say that some of the present-day 
H fashions are scandalous, and calculated to awaken bad thoughts 
and unholy desires. Hence no fashion can excuse a woman from 
sin who dresses in such an immodest way as to become an occasion 
of sin to those who see her. The craze for luxury and eccentricity 
in dress is almost on a par with the craze for pleasure, amusement 
and dissipation, which, like a mighty, turbulent and turbid current 
| is sweeping over the land, threatening to engulf one and all in its 
wild onrush. 


““MOVIES” 





With the advent of the “movies,” which afford a cheap, enter- 
d taining, popular amusement, we are face to face with a serious 
i problem; for undoubtedly they have come to stay. Their influence 
i can be good and powerful, but that is not always the case. Indeed, 
{I some of the titles and pictures of the posters and placards, which 
! are displayed in every public place and corner of our cities and large 
towns, do in no few cases compel one to conclude that proprietors 
have become codperators and partners with the ministers of Satan. 


However, even where the pictures were unquestionable, idealistic, 
tending to uplift and even spiritually helpful; in a word, all that 
could be desired, still frequent and almost nightly attendance was 
fraught with dangers, whose evil consequences, even if not appar- 
il ent, were none the less present. Could it be otherwise when many 
of the film subjects depicted the outrage and violation of God’s 
Commandments ? 


| Scenes of suicide, murder and divorce, suggestions of Malthusian 
| and onanistic practices, disappreciation and lowering of womanly 
‘ dignity and respect, the flagrant misrepresentation of simplicity, 
purity and honesty, dens of gambling, drunkenness and _ nightly 
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carousing, incidents of successful undetected robberies and embezzle- 
ments, the unpleasant allusion, if not burlesque, of what we Catholics 
hold sacred and revere, such items as these have formed the features 
of some of the films exhibited to the public. 

These morbid, grossly inartistic and sordid scenes border on the 
precincts of good taste, propriety, decency and morality, they hurt 
the susceptibilities of a certain class of the community, while in fine, 
they are bound to leave a nauseating pernicious and compromising 
effect in the minds of the young. 

Not many months ago, some magistrates in England and Ireland 
publicly stated that they blamed the motion picture houses for some 
of the faults of children and the increase of juvenile crime. Then 
again, how often do we hear of parents complaining of the harm 
done by these productions. I have heard of youths in a certain 
district not far from here, who banded themselves together, in 
imitation of a robber gang they had seen in the pictures; and like 
the filmland highway robbers, these juvenile marauders carried out 
their plans with the utmost exactness and nicety. 

In 1920 a murder of two school girls took place in the suburbs 
of Osaka, Japan. The police discovered that the death of one of 
these girls was the handiwork of four boys, none of whom was over 
seventeen years of age. Eventually it transpired that the killing of 
the girl, who was waylaid, carried off by force and murdered, was 
due to an idea obtained by these young criminals at a picture show. 
As a consequence of this juvenile atrocity, new rules for the control 
of motion pictures have been drawn up by the authorities of Osaka. 

These incidents should convince parents of the necessity and 
urgency of proper parental supervision regarding the places of 
amusement which their sons and daughters frequent. Parents must 
ever be alive to the fact that whether for weal or for woe, the 
power of the screen cannot be minimized or ignored, and though 
in some cases there is much that is wholesome, educative, elevating 
and exhilarating, still there is much that is rubbishy, enervating, 
sensational and vicious. 


GAMBLING 


There is another craze, which, like the movie attraction, is arrest- 
ing the attention of our young people; there is another danger 
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which, like this habit, is fraught with pernicious consequences ; 
there is another passion, which, like the “movie” mania, is respon- 
sible for the disgrace and downfall of some of our young people, 
and that craze, danger and passion is gambling. 

Speaking in October, 1921, at the Birmingham Church Congress, 
the Protestant Bishop of that city said that the “greatest danger of 
modern-day so-called amusement, was the way in which gambling 
has permeated all classes and both sexes.”’ Just like an infectious 
epidemic, it is spreading far and wide throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and it is claiming more and more victims each 
day. The so-called respectable gentleman, the would-be fashion- 
able lady of society, the leisured lord, the profiteer, the retired busi- 
ness magnate, the commercial traveller, the publican, the working 
man, the messenger boy, the lad who has just left school, as well 
as the shoeless, capless, ill-clad, half-starved street urchin, one and 
all are infected with this gambling plague. 

“What a sight is that, seen in our streets when the newsboys 
whip about with the last edition of an evening paper giving the 
‘latest’ for the next race, or the winners of the last race, or announc- 
ing some score or some event upon which even the urchins have 
laid their money.” 

Everyone seems to have the gambling instinct and to be eager for 
excitement, but still more eager for the winnings of their specula- 
tions. There is hardly an event, topic or incident which does not 
call for a bet, there is no sport which does not evoke some wagef 
or other; forsooth, some men could not descry two flies climbing 
up a wall or window without betting as to which would first reach 
the top. 


All our business centers, warehouses, offices, factories, and work- 
shops are hotbeds of gamblers. “Not only are our cities pitted with 
pool-rooms and secret gambling dens, but gambling is open, flaunt- 
ing itself on our very streets,’ and as long as the gambler has a 
cent in his pocket, he cannot resist the feverish excitement of 
betting. 

Thrown into such an environment and associating with such 
gambling ridden people, is it to be wondered at if young people 
who are not already tainted with this miasmatic disease or vice will 
also, very soon, become victims of this plague and passion? 
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Be chien 

Surely, then, when parents suspect or detect symptoms of this 
infectious fever in their sons, they should give timely warning or 
advice, and should point out the dangers, the awful consequences, 
and ruin which not infrequently follow from this vicious practice. 

Here then, are some of the dangers to which the youth of to-day 
are exposed, and it is the duty of parents to shield and safeguard 
their sons and daughters from such pernicious tendencies. There- 
fore, vigilance, supervision and correction must ever be incessant, 
and above all let prudence, sound judgment and well directed 
authority overrule and overcome any symptoms or signs of parental 
softness or sentimentality. 

Dancing, dress, movies and gambling are all right in moderation, 
but they can very easily become a habit and predominating passion ; 
and if the evil is allowed to gain ground and wax strong, untold 
and incalculable will be the harm and havoc which will issue from 
such unruly tendencies or propensities. 





Evits DuE To PARENTAL NEGLIGENCE 


pulpit daub, or as an insincere over-exaggerated misrepresentation, 
I ask you to consult your past experience, to read merely the head- 
lines of our daily papers, to take but a cursory glance at the police 
court records, and then perhaps you will be convinced of the sad 
picture I have attempted to depict. Who indeed can count the lives 
that have been ruined, the souls that have been lost through foolish 
indifference of so-called parents. 

To my reckoning, it does not seem an ill-gotten, idle, libellous 
statement, to assert that the increase of roguery, crime, immorality 
and vice, is not to be laid at the door of the government, but at 
the door of many a parental roof. 

This ever increasing disregard, ignorance and shirking of parental 
responsibility, is unpardonable, is criminal, and it cries to heaven 
for vengeance, and in view of such neglect, I can readily understand 
why it is that the highways and byways of life are strewn with the 
moral wrecks of many a son and daughter. 


If you doubt the truth of what I say, if you regard this as a 
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Love of Enemies 


By M. S. Smit 


“If therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there remember that thy 
brother hath any thing against thee, leave there thy offering before the altar 
and go first to be reconciled to thy brother; and then coming, thou shalt offen 
thy gift” (Matt. v. 23, 24). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Christ’s law requires reconciliation with enemies. 
A. Illustration from the Gospel. 
II. The law of charity. 

A. Among heathens. 
B. Among the Jews. 
C. As amended by our Lord. 

The difficulties of following Christ’s law. 

Love is one of Christ’s commandments, and a sign of 

discipleship. 

A, It is universal. 


Gop CoMMANDS RECONCILIATION 


You have come to offer sacrifice; you have come to perform an 
act of religion, the greatest and most sublime act, one indeed that 
may be offered to God alone, since to God only is sacrifice, in its 
true sense, due; yet, if there be in your heart enmity towards your 
brother, the offering must not be made; for, from a heart alienated 
from a brother God will not receive a sacrifice. Between you and 
your brother there is no love; how then can you hope to placate 
the God of love through a sacrifice offered by one in whose heart 
there is hatred for another ? 

“Leave thy gift at the altar—seek reconciliation, then offer thy 
gift,” says the Son of man. Strong words these, and in their 
strength offering not a counsel that man may follow, but an absolute 
command that must be obeyed. You came, it is true, to perform the 
supreme act of religion, the act whereby you acknowledge the st- 
preme dominion of God over all creation, and your total depend- 
ence on Him; but because charity, love of fellow-man burns not if 
your bosom, you are not properly disposed to make the offering; 
go seek reconciliation, then coming, offer your gift, then approach 
the altar; for then your sacrifice will be acceptable. 

You seek, by sacrifice, perhaps, reconciliation with your God; but 

886 
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a rennee 
how can you expect this, when between you and your neighbor there 


is rancor, hatred, or enmity? 





THE PRECEPT OF CHARITY 


“Go first and be reconciled,” then “offer thy gift.”” These words 
are found in the sermon on the mount, and were spoken after our 
divine Lord had explained the true meaning of the Commandment : 
“Thou shalt not kill”, showing that it meant not only that life 
should not be taken, but forbade all hatred, anger and desire for re- 
venge, all enmity in fact toward fellow-man; showing also that 
while the command was negative in the manner of its proposal, it 
contained a positive precept, the precept of charity—charity, indeed, 
in its entirety, including not merely love of friends, but in that love, 
embracing even enemies. ‘To the earnest listeners, seated or re- 
clining on the grassy slope of the mountain, it was a revelation; 
for, though the precept of charity had been preached by their re- 
ligious leaders, never had it been developed as they now heard it 
proclaimed by this wonderful teacher. He prepared them for this 
and for the other revelations He was to make, when He said: “Do 
not think that I am come to destroy the law and the prophets. I 
am come, not to destroy, but to fulfill” (Matt. v. 17). Now He 
unfolds for them the true meaning of the precept of charity, as He 
will, in due time, bring home to their minds the relationship exist- 
ing between them and their God, and that between them and their 
fellow-man. He will thoroughly teach other precepts which had 
not thus far been understood in their entirety, or which had been 
distorted by those to whom the teaching office had been intrusted. 
He rebuked these leaders because “they transgressed the command- 
ments of God for their traditions” (Matt. xv. 2). 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARITY 


Charity had been nurtured in the human heart by nature and fos- 
tered by reason, as may be evidenced from the history, not only of 
civilized nations, but from the records of so-called savages: for the 
one showed consideration for members of the community, and 
readily gave help when circumstances demanded it, while the other, 
in manner crude, perhaps, proved affection for tribal brethren, mani- 
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festing a desire to give comfort and aid in times of danger and 
distress. 

By those, however, who listened to the sermon, charity was prac- 
ticed in a higher degree than found among the nations; for it was 
motived by obedience to divine command and practiced in pitying 
love for the unfortunate, while the widow and orphan were the 
special consideration of those blessed with the things of earth. The 
command of God “that there should be no poor beggar among you” 
was emphasized in the words of the Prophet Zacharias : “Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts: show ye mercy and compassion every man 
to his brother” (Zach. vii. 9), and the same command was 
reiterated by the patriarchs of the Old Dispensation; but unfor- 
tunately their teachings were received in a restricted sense and their 
charity confined to those of their own nation. The precept of for- 
giveness, too, was proclaimed, but with the restriction that it re- 
ferred to Israel alone, while enemies from without might be pursued 
relentlessly, and even those of their own household, while not per- 
secuted, could hardly expect to be received in the bowels of 
friendship. 

He tells them now that in their charity they must embrace all 
mankind, and, instead of pursuing with hatred and desire for re- 
venge, those who had offended them, they must pursue such with 
love. “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ would indeed seem 
to be the law of nature; for it would seem proper for a man to heap 
reprisals on one from whom he had received injury; but on the 
mount, Jesus said: “But I say to you, love your enemies; do good 
to them that hate you and pray for them that persecute you, and 
calumniate you.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF BEING CHARITABLE 


Even after the Gospel had been promulgated, we find some say- 
ing that this teaching was too hard for poor human nature, and en- 
deavoring to prove that all that was necessary was not to pursue an 
enemy ; for to love him was more than man could do. Such did not 
understand as one of the Fathers explained “that Christ came to 
teach, not the impossible, but that which was most perfect.” But, 
you say it is too much to ask human nature, to embrace in loving 
friendship one from whom an injury has been received. You say, 
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too, that the injury is of such a nature that it cannot be forgotten, 
much less forgiven. An insult; for instance, of different nature, 
you say, might be overlooked, but here my manhood is at stake: 
and to forgive or forget would be an offence to my manhood. Thus 
the man of the world speaks, and these are its maxims: the insult 
is too pronounced, the injury too great, the one must be wiped out, 
and for the other reprisals made. What, however, is the one when 
compared to that offered to God by man, or the other when con- 
trasted with sin. Yet you ask God to forgive, to blot out your 
sin as if it never had existed. You recognize that the most hein- 
ous offense man can offer man is as nothing compared to the offense 
given to God by the slightest sin, and you say, “forgive as I forgive” 
in your daily prayers. Do you really wish that the forgiveness 
for which you plead will be in the measure in which you, too, for- 
give? | 

Christ taught here as in all other things, not merely by word, but 
by example, hence from His hard dying bed, the cross, He almost, 
with His last breath, said: “Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” His first martyr, Stephen, prayed “that God 
lay not the crime” to those encompassing his death; and you prate 
about loss of manhood, you deplore offended dignity. 

While it is true that the people of old not only restricted their 
charitable impulses to those of their own nation, and even in this 
restricted sense followed the doctrine of retaliation, demanding “an 
eye for an eye,” etc., that was because they put an erroneous inter- 
pretation on the command flowing from the Decalogue: “Thou shalt 
not kill.” The expression, “an eye for an eye,” etc., however, re- 
ferred to retaliative rather than retributive justice, even as in our 
day the laws of compensation are in vogue; and rarely was drastic 
justice demanded, consisting; namely, in inflicting an injury sim- 
ilar to that borne. The law for these people demanded that ene- 
mies be forgiven; for, said Leviticus (cxix. 17): “Thou shalt not 
hate thy brother in thy heart, and shalt not seek revenge.” The 
wise man adjured his followers to “remove anger from the heart” 
(Eccl. xi. 10) and let enmity cease “and refrain from strife” (Eccl. 
XXvili. 6). From these and from many other texts we learn 
the true meaning of the law, misconstrued by those who considered 
themselves, and unfortunately were so deemed by others, its legiti- 
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mate interpreters. The royal Prophet admonishes us “‘to cease from 
anger and leave rage” (Ps. xxxvi.), even as another teacher says 
“anger and fury are both abominable” (Eccl. xxvii. 33). 


CHARITY IN THE NEw Law 





Striking though those words of the Old Testament may be, they 
pale into insignificance when contrasted with the specific law as 
found in the New Testament. Hardly necessary to quote the words 
of Christ regarding charity, not merely as this virtue consists in love 
of God, but as it is specifically found in love of neighbor. “A 
new commandment I give to you, that you love one another,” says 
He in His last discourse to His disciples (John xiii. 14). “New,” 
He terms it, though it had been proclaimed from the beginning 
of time. New, in the fact that charity must not be confined to 
territorial lines, nor limited to their own people, but must embrace 
all mankind. 
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Not only new, but the sign of discipleship: ‘By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, that you have love one for the 
other” (John xiii. 35). That they might the more appreciate it, 
He tells them that it is His commandment. “This is my command- 
ment, that you love one another” (John xv. 12), and the measure 
of this love is “as I have loved you.” All the Commandments are 
His; but this “love’’, indeed unrestricted, love universal, is His in 
a special manner; for, on the cross, He will give a practical ex- 
ample of that love, by dying for all, and by showing His charity 
in pleading for forgiveness even for those who encompassed His 
death. “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
were almost the last words that, from His Sacred Heart, fell from 
His lips. When, then, you imagine the injury done you is too 
heinous, too great to be forgiven, take up your crucifix, and from 
that bleeding portrait of charity learn the full significance of the 
words in your daily prayer: “Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” 


FS I 


CHARITY 18 UNIVERSAL 


We wonder not when we read the frequent and fervent words of 
St. Paul anent the virtue of charity, even going so far as to say: 
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“For all the law is fulfilled in one word: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself” (Gal. v. 14), the last words being a quotation from 
Leviticus, the Book of the Law (xix. 18). Charity, then, knows 
neither kith nor kin, is not circumscribed by territorial lines, but in- 
cludes all mankind; for in each and every individual it recognizes 
the image of the Father, the redeemed of the Son, and the soul that 
may be sanctified, if it will, by the Holy Ghost. Nay, charity and 
love embrace even those who have offended; for “Do good to them 
that hate you,” says Christ, and, overcoming all human impulses 
“pray for them that persecute and calumniate you,” even as I, 
from my hard bed of the cross, will set you an example. Contin- 
uing (Matt. v. 46) the sermon on the mount, He says, “If you 
love only those who love you, what reward shall you have?” An 
argument for the charity proposed by Him that all may understand; 
for it is a human proof of the fact that charity, to be acceptable to 
God and deserving of heavenly reward, must come from God and 
return to God. This is the perfection of which He spoke, when in 
the same discourse, He placed on man the obligation of seeking 
perfection: “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect”, and 
this has been called by holy men “the perfect love of God, the ful- 
filling of the law.” Listen to the words of the disciple, who is 
the very personification of love, St. John: “If any man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother: he is a liar. For he that loveth not 
his brother, whom he seeth, how can he love God, whom he seeth 
not?” “He is,” says the loving and beloved disciple, “a liar’. No 
need of adding to this statement, neither is there any excuse that 
man may bring forth for not including in his charity even those 
who persecute or calumniate him. Remember, too, this is not a 
mere counsel, but an absolute command, coming from the Master 
and proclaimed by the disciple. 

When first preached, this doctrine of love, even the Apostles were 
astonished, and impulsive Peter voiced their astonishment, when he 
asked: “Lord, how often shall my brother offend against me, and 
I forgive him?” Thinking, no doubt, that he would show a gen- 
erosity that heaven itself would approve, he added: (Shall I forgive 
even) “till seven times?” In astonishment he and the others heard: 
“I say not to thee, till seven times; but till seventy times seven 
times. (Matt. xviii. 22). As often, then, as the offence may be 
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given, so often must it be forgiven. But, you say, can this be 
possible? Not only possible but absolutely necessary, for Christ 
said: “If you will not forgive men, neither will your Father forgive 
you your sins” (Matt. vi. 15). Not a sentimental doctrine, not a 
precept for the favored few, but a positive command laid on all. It 
may seem to the world strange and impossible, even as it seemed 
to the first who heard it; but to those who wish to make an accept- 
able offering, God has said: “If you come to offer sacrifice, and 
even at the altar remember that there is aught between you and 
your brother, be reconciled, leaving your gift at the altar, then com- 
ing thou shalt offer thy gift.” 














Recent Publications 


The Life and Times of John Carroll. By the Rev. Peter Guilday, 
Ph.D. (The Encyclopedia Press, New York.) Price: $5.00. 


The life of John Carroll is the story of the birth and development 
of Catholicity in the United States. His appointment to the See of 
Baltimore was coeval with the selection of Washington as the first 
President of the new Republic. He laid the foundations of the 
spiritual and temporal success of the Church on a solid basis, estab- 
lishing seminaries and colleges, founding religious Orders of women, 
securing adequate and much needed assistance from the Catholic 
nations of Europe and preparing the way for a native priesthood. 
Moreover, he was the link between the struggling missions of colonial 
days and the Free Church of Federal years. Born and nurtured in 
the Catholic colony of Maryland, he suffered the persecutions and 
violence of the insolent Anglican minority, who had usurped the power 
in Calvert’s land of sanctuary. Educated and ordained abroad, he 
entered the Society of Jesus and labored in various institutions until 
the suppression in 1773. Returning to his native land, on the eve of 
the struggle for independence, he served his country on the diplomatic 
mission to Canada and was one of the staunchest patriots in his native 
colony. To understand the political and religious history of the 
colonies and to comprehend the organization of the Church in the 
Republic, every student must study and ponder over the life of this 
great churchman and patriot. 

At the centennial of the founding of Georgetown College Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea produced his “Life of Archbishop Carroll.” With rare 
patience and marvellous erudition, he had pored over the records of 
the past and studied documents, hoary with age. It was the crowning 
labor of this great Catholic scholar and historian; and the hierarchy 
and students of the United States hailed the new work with enthu- 
siasm and called it the final word on the achievements of the pioneer 
Bishop. 

More than three decades have elapsed since the publication of this 
mighty work, and many sources of information, unknown or inac- 
cessible to Dr. Shea have been discovered and explored by his brother 
historian and fellow Catholic, Dr. Guilday of the Catholic University. 
Many new facts have been adduced, and many questions, debatable a 
quarter century ago, have been finally solved by the perseverance and 
erudition of Dr. Guilday. The work is both interesting and instruc- 
tive and above all else, authoritative. No student will lay it down 
until he has reached the last page, and many will re-read it, finding 
new truths and new beauties at each repetition. Nor is it a work for 
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scholars alone ; even the humblest reader will find it a source of pleas- 
ure and profit. The language is simple, the style dignified, the treat- 
ment interesting, the facts well authenticated. Dr. Guilday has con- 
ferred a favor on every American, has brought honor to the Church 
and won additional laurels for the University of which he is such an 
important factor. Every library should have a copy on its shelves, 
every priest should read its pages. It is an epoch-making volume in 
the Catholic historical library of the United States. oe Ae ol 





The Priest’s Housekeeper. By the Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P, 


Father Thuente has compiled an excellent manual of rules and 
prayers for the members of the Marianum, an association of priests’ 
housekeepers who join the Third Order of St. Dominic or St. Francis, 
and who try to make annual retreats. The illustrious Dominican, 
recognizing the splendid services of the good women who devote their 
lives to the rectory and the priest, founded this society to enable them 
to sanctify themselves and thus render greater service to those who 
serve the altar of God. The name selected was most appropriate, 
Marianum, in memory of Mary the Mother of God, who for many 
years was the housekeeper for St. John, the beloved Apostle. Surely 
with such a patroness, the members of the new organization should 
increase in personal sanctity and greater efficiency. 

The rules are simple yet salutary and if observed by the members, 
will solve a great problem in priestly life. The prayers are judiciously 
selected and should be helpful to every housekeeper. Nor is their 
usefulness confined to those who serve in the rectories, for every pious 
lady who wishes to assist in church work will find many suggestions 
in this little book to stimulate her in her good desires. The priest 
needs many faithful helpers to uphold his hands in the battle against 
evil and sin, and Father Thuente has pointed out many methods for 
aiding him in the work of the ministry. a eA 






The Ethics of Medical Homicide and Mutilation. By Austin 
O’Malley, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. (Devin-Adair Co., New York, 1922.) 


Dr. O’Malley’s latest book, already in its third printing, is a most 
valuable contribution to recent medico-moral literature. “In this 
book,” says the opening words of the preface, “is discussed the morality 
involved in the ordinary cases of medical homicide and mutilation.” 
After reading the volume, one cannot help but feel intellectually 
refreshed with the interesting, thorough and painstaking manner in 
which the author has treated each chapter. For, unfortunately, books 
on obstetrics, especially text-books, are written mostly by men who 
either profess no religion at all, or if they do, are practically indiffer- 
ent to the moral aspects of medical practice. 
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Although intended for all practitioners, the book will prove of excep- 
tibnal value to young priests and students, for they will find it throws 
much light upon subjects on which they have “heard” or “taken notes” 
in the classroom, but mostly in a general and often confusing manner. 
It is particularly useful, because it will supply a vacancy in the 
libraries of many priests whenever delicate subjects of this kind have 
to be treated ; and in these days of abortion and race-suicide, there are 
few priests who do not have to deal with these unpleasant subjects. 

Dr. O’Malley is to be commended for his happy avoidance of too 
great a number of technical terms, but we believe there is still too 
much taken for granted, regarding the scientific terms which are used. 
The work is published in a handy, well-bound volume of 285 pages 
neatly printed, and supplied with a comprehensive index, which makes 
it available for quick and ready reference. We heartily recommend 
an early purchase of this book. Some of the twenty-four topics excel- 
lently treated are: (1) When Does Human Life Begin?; (2) When 
Does Human Life End?; (3) Abortion; (4) Ectopic Gestation; 
(5) Abdominal Tumors in Pregnancy; (6) Caesarian Delivery; 
(7) Infectious Diseases in Pregnancy; (8) Syphilis and Marriage; 
(9) Gonorrhea in Marriage; (10) Childbirth in Twilight Sleep; 
(11) Vasectomy, or Sterilization, by State Law; (12) Ethics of 
Birth Control. W. A. F. 











The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal. (By the Rev. Matthew 


Britt, O.S.B. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 
In this book we have a key to a treasure of art and devotion which 


has been hidden from many readers of the Breviary. Scholars, many 
of them non-Catholic, have written volumes on various hymns of the 


Breviary and Missal, but for the first time we have a complete work 


that is available to beginners. 

The arrangement of the book is simple, following the order in the 
Breviary. A metrical translation of each hymn is placed beside the 
Latin text. The author, date, meter and liturgical use are given with 
notes on the translation and references for those who wish to make a 
deeper study of the hymn. Then a literal prose translation is given 
with notes explaining peculiar grammatical constructions, figures of 
speech and whatever makes the hymn difficult to understand. To the 
beginner this part will be of especial value. Although it follows the 
thought and construction of the Latin very closely, nevertheless it has 
not the stilted character of a slavishly literal translation. Innumerable 
references to Scripture added to the translation help very much in 
interpreting the poet’s thought. An interesting and valuable intro- 
ductory chapter and a glossary furnish much help in properly under- 
standing and appreciating the hymns. 
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In selecting metrical translations the author has succeeded in a very 
difficult task. A good translation should be an interpretation. This 
is the work not only of a Latinist but also of a poet. He has selected 
translations which have sacrificed neither doctrine nor art. In most 
cases even the original meter is retained. He has availed himself of 
the genius of non-Catholic translators without danger of perversion 
of the orthodox meaning. The breadth of the work is easily seen 
from the fact that in the translations of the one hundred and seventy- 
three hymns the names of some sixty translators are found. This is 
a guarantee for a pleasing variety in genius and style. 

Those who love poetry will find in this book a treasure of art and 
devotion. In others it will awaken an appreciation of the beautiful 
which perhaps has been so dormant as not to be suspected. The hymns 
are rich in doctrine, moral teaching and deep devotional feeling, but 
because of the difficulty in understanding them, they have not been 
appreciated by many. Those who use Fr. Britt’s book cannot fail to be 
warmed by a breath of the same spirit which inspired him. 


W. B. 


First National Third Order Convention of the United States. 
Edited by Father Hilarion Duerk, O.F.M. (John F. Higgins, 
Chicago.) 


The Franciscan Tertiaries of the United States held their first 
National Convention at Chicago from October 2d to 4th, 1921. It 
was a most inspiring occasion, the celebration of the seventh centenary 
of the foundation of the Order. The Supreme Pontiff sent his Apos- 
tolic blessing, and letters from prominent members of the clergy and 
laity were received. Delegates from every section were present and 
the hierarchy and clergy were well represented. The results of the 
convention were so encouraging that it was resolved to edit and issue 
a souvenir volume, so that all might know the wonderful achievements 
of the followers of St. Francis. It tells not only the story of the rise 
and development of the tertiary movement in the United States but 
the history in many centuries and many lands. The work is well 
edited. The type and paper are excellent, the arrangement orderly, 
the illustrations many and beautiful. Every devotee of the “Poor Man 
of Assisi,” should purchase a copy. It will inspire him to greater 
deeds for the glory of God. 7. ¥. F. 


The Story of Extension. By the Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., 
LL.D. (Extension Press, Chicago.) 


The story of the birth and development of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society is modestly told by its founder and President, 
Mgr. Kelley. Beginning with no other assets than faith in God and 
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hope in His divine Providence, the movement grew by leaps and 
bounds until to-day it is one of the most potent factors in the work 
of the Catholic Church in this Republic. Thousands of small chapels 
have been erected in isolated and poor hamlets, priests aided in their 
missionary labors, books and pamphlets distributed to defend or 
explain the doctrines of the Church. Through the medium of the 
Extension Magazine, one of the best, most progressive and popular 
of the Catholic publications, the appeals have reached every Catholic 
family and the responses have been most generous. This book is the 
autobiography of its founder, an earnest, progressive and zealous 
priest who has wasted himself in the service of religion. It is well 
printed, tastefully bound, and copiously illustrated. Priest and layman 
should read every chapter and ponder well the meaning of the move- 
ment and its success in carrying the light of faith to obscure places 
and to scattered flocks. Both will rise up better and more religious 
men. Surely the hand of divine Providence has guided and sustained 
this noble and apostolic work. T. P. PB. 


A Commentary on the New Code of Canon Law. Volume Eight. 
By the Rev. P. Charles Augustine, O.S.B., D.D. (B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.) 

This volume of Father Augustine’s work brings to a successful con- 
clusion his praiseworthy undertaking to publish in English a transla- 
tion and complete commentary on the Code. His eighth volume con- 
tains notes and comments on the Fifth Book of the Code, De Delictis 
et Poenis, and an index covering the whole Code. 

At the time of publication the previous volumes were reviewed. 
The last publication measures up to the earlier ones, in some respects 
surpasses them. 

Some reviewers have made adverse criticisms of Father Augustine’s 
admirable opus, claiming in the main that he has been too hasty in 
publishing, in that his method is not scientific, and that his com- 
mentary is frequently vague and undecided. To the present reviewer 
these criticisms seem trivial. Is it necessary for a professor with such 
knowledge and experience as Father Augustine’s to wait on the 
publication of foreign commentaries, coming from the pen of German, 
Spanish or Italian authorities? What is to prevent this American 
from being one of the first in the field and from being authoritative ? 
As to method, one can easily grant that English is not the scientific 
language that Latin is. If it were, the Church might adopt it for her 
official tongue. Father Augustine’s method in English stands the test, 
for it is intelligible and interesting, and impresses the memory. This 
English commentary is no more vague and undecided than its Latin 
brothers. The New Code has given an enormous impetus to Canon 
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Law as a science, and we are sure to see, in time, the field of Canon 
Law as completely (or as incompletely) developed as that of Moral 
Theology. Probable opinions will be expressed and published, as, 
indeed, they are already being expressed and published; and we can 
rest assured that the Commissio Instituta ad Codicis Canones Authentice 
Interpretandos does not aim to destroy all controversy and discussion 
by submitting everything to rigid interpretation. 

Father Augustine’s eighth volume treats exhaustively the canons of 
the fifth book of the Code and easily ranks in excellence with his third 
volume, “Religious,” and his fifth, “Marriage Law.” 


J.F.N. 





The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. Albans. 
By Claude Jenkins. (The Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, London.) 
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The material in this book was originally used as a lecture by the 
author. It throws much light on the much maligned Middle Ages and 
their methods of learning. The monks of the period are mentioned 
and their literary labors discussed. Occasionally the author, influenced 
by religious environment, may stray away from Catholic theories and 
teachings. Taken as a whole it is eminently fair and should prove 
helpful to students of the important period it treats. 


eterna mame 













Great Penitents. By the Rev. Hugh F. Blunt. The Word of God. 
By Mgr. F. Borgongini-Duca. The Soul of Ireland. By the Rev. 
W. J. Lockington, S.J. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


These three excellent works, reviewed in these columns last year 
have been issued in a popular edition at the reduced cost of one dollar 
per volume. It is an excellent opportunity for Catholics to purchase 
these standard works at the minimum price. 


